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DATA  MINING 


How  fortunes  are  ma( 
high^seas  of  customer 


plumbs  the  depths  of  customer 
data  at  Boston's  Fleet  Bank 


Senior  VP  Randall  Grossman 


WHAT  MADE  DELL  THE  #2  SUPPLIER 
OF  PCs  TO  U.S.  BUSINESSES? 


When  American  Airlines  called,  Dell  answered.  And  it  was  no  small  call.  American  Airlines 
needed  help  with  reservations.  They  had  a  fleet  of  641  jets.  They  had  a  schedule  of  over  2,200 
daily  departures  from  over  170  cities.  They  had  what  the  World  Travel  Awards  Competition  deemed 
to  be  the  world's  leading  airline  reservation  system.  What  they  needed  was  desktops  to  make 
that  system  work. 

We  delivered.  17,000  desktops  to  be  exact.  Each  one  featuring  high-performance,  industry 
standard  components  like  Intel  Pentium®  II  processors.  Each  one  custom-built  to  the  exact 
specifications  American  Airlines  requested.  And  each  one  thoroughly  tested.  Not  just  for  hardware 
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and  software  compatibility.  Not  just  for  operating  system  and  network  compatibility.  But  actually  tested 
within  American  Airlines'  own  reservation  system.  Now  that's  reliability  you  can  depend  on.  And  it's  the 
kind  of  on-time  and  on-budget  performance  you  can  expect  from  Dell. 

After  all,  according  to  the  latest  IDC  results,*  we've  become  the  number  two  supplier  of  PCs  to  U.S. 
businesses.  We're  committed  to  exceeding  expectations,  not  just  meeting  them.  So  let  us  ask  you  a  question. 

What  can  we  build  for  your  company?  Call  us  at  1-800-626-4398  or  visit  us  at  www.dell.com. 


D0LL 

www.dell.com 


tlDC  Quarterly  PC  Market  Tracker,  Q497  shipments  to  U.S.  businesses.  Future  results  may  vary.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX 
is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Not  all  products  in  the  OptiPlex  line  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  Dell,  the  Dell  logo  and  OptiPlex  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Dell  Computer  Corporation.  ©1998  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


It’s  never  enough  for  them  just  to  know  what  we’re  working  on. 


Microsoft  Certified  Solution  Providers  actually 
take  part  in  the  Microsoft®  product  development 
process  and  beta  testing. 


So  it  takes  us  by  surprise  when, 
every  once  in  a  while, 
they  decide  someone  else’s  product 
will  satisfy  their  client’s  needs  better. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  while 
they  have  a  direct  line  to  us,  they  have 
a  greater  bond  to  their  clients. 

We  try  to  be  big  about  it. 


►  To  find  out  what  the  MCSP  direct  line  to  Microsoft  can  do  for  your  business, 

visit  www.microsoft.com/certified/ 


Help  on  Help 

END  USER  SUPPORT  Does  your  help  desk  do 
more  than  respond  to  crises?  If  not,  it’s  opportunity 
lost.  Leading  groups  use  their  insight  into  users’ 
problems  to  influence  the  entire  application 
life  cycle. 

By  Ruth  Greenberg 

Advanced  Navigation 

COVER  STORY:  DATA  MINING 

Marketing  secrets  from  the  financial  sector 
show  how  data  mining  charts  a  profitable 
course  to  customer  management. 

By  Peter  Fabris 
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ON  THE  COVER: 

Randall  Grossman, 

a  senior  VP  at  Fleet  Bank, 
uses  data  mining  to  study 
the  needs  and  habits  of 
customer  groups. 

Cover  photo  by  Webb  Chappell 
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Features 


Where  Are  They  Now? 

STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS  REVISITED  When  it  comes  to 
major  strategic  implementations,  it’s  one  thing  to  lift  off 
and  another  to  make  the  right  moves  once  you’re  in 
orbit.  Here’s  an  update  of  three  strategic  launches  on 
which  CIO  has  reported  in  the  past. 

By  David  Pearson 


The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and  development 
environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation  of  multimedia  business 
applications  and  run  them  everywhere:  client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet 


With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure,  object- 
oriented  database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed  object 
delivery.  Efficient  database  multimedia  stor- 

age  and  manipulation,  and  efficient  delivery  H 

through  streaming  and  caching.  The  indus¬ 
try’s  easiest  development  environment  lets 
you  use  all  your  “favorite”  tools:  built-in  VB 
integration,  native  Java  support,  and  C++ 
support. 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions 
Jasmine  actually  works. 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to 
market  and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  right  now.  Because  Jasmine 
ready  today. 
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Software  superior  by  design 


©1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000. 

All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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(Why  solve  a  problem  when  you 


Because  every  mission  is  critical,  we  offer  a  range  of  preventive  services  for  your 
most  strategic  applications  running  on  HP-UX.  We  can  help  you  achieve  optimum 
performance  and  maximum  availability  by  doing  everything  from  designing  a 
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NAGEMENT 

can  avoid  one  in  the  first  place?) 


bulletproof  infrastructure  to  assessing  and  proactively  supporting  your  IT  operations. 
And  if  the  unavoidable  does  occur,  we  provide  disaster  recovery.  Why  wait  for  the  next 
problem  when  you  can  avoid  it  altogether?  Visit  us  at  www.hp.com/go/mcservices. 
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PACKARD 


OFFICIAL  SUPPLIER 


Columns 


Enterprise  Value 
Awards  application 
follows  Page  82. 


32  Foreign  Entanglements 

EXECUTIVE  COUNSEL  If  you  can’t  solve  your  staffing  crisis 


at  home,  should  you  try  turning  your  attention  overseas? 


By  Mindy  Blodgett 
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English  Queries  Only 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  What  to  do  when  the  natives 
don’t  speak  SQL. 

By  Bill  Roberts 

Capital  Ideas  •  Portable  Unix  •  Better  reports  • 

Web  calls  •  Measuring  uptime 

Good  Help 

META  VIEW  Help  desks  can  cut  costs  and  enhance 
productivity.  Is  yours  meeting  the  mark? 

By  Jeff  Rumburg 

Advanced  Micro  Devices' Web-Based 
Purchasing  System 

WORKING  SMART  This  company  turned  to  automation  to 
squeeze  out  the  paper-pushing  handoffs  inherent  in  the 
purchasing  process. 

By  Megan  Santosus 

In  Every  Issue 

In  Box 

Letter  from  the  editor,  reader  feedback  and  how  to  reach  us 
•  New  on  our  Web  Site 

Publisher's  Note 


Inside  Section  2 

COVER  STORY:  MANAGING  I.T.  As  the  IT 

function  becomes  more  critical  to  business 
success,  so  does  the  job  of  overseeing  it. 

BILLING  STRATEGIES  With  convergent 
billing,  companies  are  finding  ways  to  trans¬ 
form  invoices  into  featured  attractions. 

YEAR  2000  AND  THE  ECONOMY  Could 
the  Y2K  bug  drag  the  economy  into  a  reces¬ 
sion?  Or  are  its  potential  deleterious  effects 
overblown? 

BOOK  EXCERPT:  UNLEASHING  THE 
KILLER  APPLICATION  Your  company's 
value  chain  is  imperiled  by  killer  applica¬ 
tions.  Find  out  how  to  stay  competitive. 

INTELLECTUAL  CAPITALISM  Can  com¬ 
panies  measure  the  return  on  knowledge 
management?  Should  they  try? 

REALITY  BYTES  Online  advertising 
holds  great  promise,  but  its  payback 
remains  elusive. 


Trendlines 

Say  Cheese,  Broccoli  •  Help  for  the  Good  Guys  •  Off  the 
Shelf  •  Who’s  Buying  Whom?  •  Getting  Touchy-Feely  • 
Life  in  the  Fast  Lane 


HANDSHAKE  It's  2002.  Do  you  know 
where  your  customer  data  is? 

LEARNING  CURVE  Look  before  leaping 
into  data  warehousing. 


Portfolio 

Index 
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INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Board  Chairman  PATRICK  J.  MCGOVERN 
President  KELLY  CONLIN 

Chief  Operating  Officer  JAMES  CASELLA 
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what  are  you 


Cisco  Systems  is  a  global,  networked 
business.  As  the  worldwide  leader 
in  networking  for  the  Internet,  Cisco 
has  rocketed  to  multi-billion  dollar 
size  in  just  a  few  years.  How  does  a  fast¬ 
growing  company  effectively  manage 
its  business?  With  Oracle  Financial  and 
Manufacturing  Applications.  Cisco 
runs  its  worldwide  business  operations 
on  Oracle  Financial,  Manufacturing 
and  Order-Entry  Applications.  What’s 
more,  all  Cisco  operations  are  managed 
off  of  Oracle  databases.  Even  customers 
and  business  partners  gain  direct  access 
to  Oracle  databases  to  improve  business 
efficiency.  Oracle  Applications  have 
helped  Cisco  cut  costs,  increase  sales  and 
add  accuracy,  speed  and  flexibility  to 
its  business  operations.  Running  its 
business  on  Oracle,  Cisco  has  become 
the  most  highly  networked  business  in 
the  world.  Give  your  business  what  it 
needs  to  run  more  competitively.  Call 
1-800-633-1062,  ext.  14218,  for  a  free 
CD  and  learn  how  other 
companies  move  ahead 
with  Oracle  Applications,  or  visit 
www.  oracle,  com / info/ 4 

ORACLE* 

Enabling  the  Information  Age® 


is  making 


billions  running  its  business 


on  Oracle  Financial  and 


running  on  these  days? 
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p>*).s  Oracle- Corpor.it ion.  AH  rights  rescfvtd.?Orai  |L*  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  are  registered 
trademarks of -Oracle  Corporation. 

All  other  compilin'  arid’ product  hanies  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


The  CIO 

Who  lam. 

Visionary. 

Leader. 

Diplomat. 

Strategist. 

Efficiency  Expert. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  bit 
about  my  enterprise  - 
thousands  of  end  users, 
with  multiple  network  standards, 
in  dozens  of  cities 
across  every  time  zone,  and 
all  of  it  supported  by 
my  very  busy  IT  staff. 

The  company  regularly  expects 
us  to  deliver  the  impossible  - 
and  somehow,  we  always  do. 


What  I  want. 


Platform  consistency. 

Custom  configuration. 
Industry-leading  components. 

I  need  technology  partners  who 

deliver  continuous  improvement 

over  the  long  haul.  Who  will  only 


E-3110  High-Performance 
Network-Ready  Desktop 

Intel  Pentium®  II  Processor 

Prices  Starting  at  $1799 

NS-9000  Enterprise  Class  Server 

Up  to  Six  Intel  Pentium  Pro  Processors 

Prices  Starting  at  *11,599 


partner,  themselves,  with  the  best 


Gateway™  Solo®  5100 


technology  companies  in  the 
business.  Who  regularly  give  me 
solutions  -  like  pre-configured 
desktops  and  stable  platforms  - 
that  add  value  to  my  company 


and  provide  solid  return  on 
investment.  I  don’t  need  vendors 


Optimal  Presentation  Notebook 

Intel  Pentium  II  Processor  with 

14.1 "  XGA  TFT  Active  Matrix  Display 

Prices  Starting  at  *2899 


E-5000  Technical  Workstation 

■  Up  to  Two  Intel  Pentium  II  Processors 

Prices  Starting  at  *2812 


who  try  to  push  through  off-the- 


At  Gateway  Major  Accounts,  we  listen. 


shelf  solutions  -  what  I  want,  and 


We  learn.  Our  whole  business  is  built 


what  I  need,  are  vendors  who  can 
do  things  my  way. 

Isn’t  it  great  when  you  can  meet  your 
wants  and  needs  at  the  same  time? 


on  giving  our  clients  unique,  customized 
solutions.  In  short,  we  do  things  your 
way.  Please  get  in  touch,  and  well 
be  glad  to  show  you  what  that  means. 


"i 


Gatew\y2ooo 


YOU’VE  GOT  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  BUSINESS  ® 

- • 

CALL  1-888-888-0751  www.gateway.com 


pentium®]] 


Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc. 


©1998  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All 
other  brands  ana  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Many  Gateway  products  are  custom  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications, 
which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality  performance,  or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  or  any  applicable  taxes.  Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  Call  us  for  a  free  copy  of  our  limited  warranty  This  warranty  gives  you  specific  legal  rights,  and  you  may  also  have  other  rights  which  vary 
from  state  to  state.  Some  states  do  not  allow  the  exclusion  or  limitation  of  incidental  or  consequential  damages  so  the  above  limitation  or  exclusion  may  not  apply  to  you. 


In  Box 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK 
AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


A  lot  goes  into  creating  value-adding  information  systems: 

money,  time,  reputations.  But  what  is  the  key  success  factor? 

More  and  more,  I  believe  it  is  commitment.  You  can  be  as  smart  as  Einstein, 
follow  all  the  steps,  buy  the  right  technology,  get  buy-in  from  all  the  right  people. 
But  these  things  may  not  be  enough. 

The  reality  of  large-scale  systems  implementation  is  very  different  from  what 
the  stories  generally  show.  Users  are  powerful,  and  they  may  not  like  what  you’re 

doing.  Change  is  annoying  at  best;  it  is  often 
threatening,  especially  when  it  involves  shar¬ 
ing  things,  like  information,  that  are  at  the 
core  of  individuals’  own  value  to  the  organi¬ 
zation.  No  one  can  afford  to  rest  easy,  having 
followed  the  prescribed  recipe  for  success. 

If  you  listen  to  consultants,  academics  and 
yes,  the  press,  business  can  seem  abstracted, 
even  formulaic.  As  much  as  I  dislike  the  cur¬ 
rent  trend  to  glorify  business  endeavors  as 
something  revolutionary  and  profound, 
some  amazing  things  are  happening  on  the 
front  lines.  Business  is  life,  and  life  is  blood 
and  guts.  Individuals  attempting  Big  Things 
encounter  political  scheming  and  naivete, 
self-interest  and  charity,  fear  and  enthusiasm.  The  end 
game  hasn’t  changed;  we’ve  just  got  some  (amazing)  new  tools  to  do  the  same 
things  we’ve  always  done:  make  more  money,  build  empires,  destroy  our  enemies, 
make  sure  we  leave  the  game  with  more  marbles  than  the  other  guy.  But  because 
this  is  a  time  of  profound  change,  there  are  examples  of  heroics  to  be  found. 

When  Bob  Hiebeler  encountered  user  resistance  to  Arthur  Andersen’s  Global 
Best  Practices  knowledge  base,  he  might  have  been  justified  in  admitting  defeat. 
Clearly,  consultants  had  too  much  at  stake  to  ever  voluntarily  share  their  informa¬ 
tion  or  deign  to  use  knowledge  supplied  by  others.  Besides,  such  a  system,  if  taken 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  might  actually  compete  with  the  consultants  themselves. 
Why  would  clients  pay  for  all  those  billable  hours  if  they  could  access  the  same 
experience  and  expertise  through  packaged  content? 

What  could  one  man  do  against  such  truths?  What  was  his  secret? 

Hiebeler  didn’t  give  up,  and  he  didn’t  tick  people  off.  He  stayed  committed  to 
his  project  and,  through  perseverance  and  persuasion,  kept  his  vision  alive  until 
others  could  see  it  too.  He  politicked  and  communicated.  He  schmoozed. 

Without  Hiebeler,  according  to  industry  observers,  chances  are,  the  system  would 
have  foundered  two  years  ago. 

To  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  opposition  is  heroic.  While  it  may  not  carry  the 
moral  weight  of  someone  standing  up  in  the  face  of  political  or  military  oppres¬ 
sion,  it  takes  the  same  basic  qualities.  We’re  all  required  to  demonstrate  such  lead¬ 
ership  on  some  level,  and  we  need  all  the  role  models  we  can  get.  Would  you  like 
to  see  more  on  leadership  in  the  pages  of  C/O?  Send  me  an  e-mail. 


Abbie  Lundberg 
lundberg@cio.com 
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UNISYS 


LAWRENCE  A.  WEINBACH 
Chairman,  President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 


Dear  Friend  of  Unisys: 

Unisys  financial  results  Have  been  improving  today,  our  customers  and 

providing  solutions  for  the  informal, on  set  vices  an  intereste[1  in  the  technology  solutions  we  have  to  offe, . 

prospective  clients  do  technology  ,ha,  will  enable  us  to  continue  to  help  you  solve  your 

So,  I’d  like  to  share  with  you  our  sxrai  gy 

business  problems.  -ence  learning  what  works  in  unforgiving  environments. 

Our  hardware  and  software  reflect  decades  of  expertemn  e  J  Unisys  clearPath™  s<!rver 

That’s  why  we’re  committed  to  investing  more  to  make  these  capabth 

technology  is  one  example.  .  ]eRacy  and  open  environments.  ClearPath’s  innovative 

ClearPath  servers  are  a  breakthroug  m  m  g  inte  eration,  and  combines  the  strength  of  enterprise 

heterogeneous  multiprocessor  design  ensures  seam  ^  .nvestmen,s  in  hnrdware  and  software 

servers  with  the  advantages  of  widely  accep  e  .j.  f  legacy  environments,  as  well  as  the 

deveiopment  continue  to  improve  the  we  invest  about  10  cents  of  every  technology 

integration  and  robustness  of  the  Windows  NT  pa,h  server  technology  has  generated  over  $2  bill, on 

sales  dollar  in  R&D.  Since  its  introduction  ,n  m.d-1996,  ClearPath 

in  sales. 

Clearly,  customers  believe  in  Unisys  **  buj,d  the  open  mainframe  of  the  future.  Unisys 

We  leveraged  our  expertise  ,n  enterprise-class  sen «  *  S  *  ^  complete  and  release  our 

fielded  a  10-way  Windows  NT  server  before  anyone  e  se  o^ed  ^  ^  supports  windows  NT, 

partitionable  32-way  server  soon.  In  addition,  we  ^  6  tnvWonmen,s.  Our  dedication  to  open  systems  is 

based  on  our  customers'  desire  for  more  power  u  and  Web  ead,  Qwn 

one  reason  other  vendors  are  licensing  our  revolutionary  designs 

Whhou,  question,  the  industry  has  tenewed  confidence  ^  BEA.  and  Compu,er 

Furthermore,  our  partnerships  with  tec  no  g  n  systems.  And  our  partnerships  with 

Associates  reaffirm  our  skill  in  enterprise-class  compu  g  offer  e„terprise-class  solutions  to  the 

Independent  Software  Vendors  and  system  integrators  have 

in  ^  fuwre  °f  emerprise  oompu,,n8- 

Sincerely, 


Lawrence  A.  Weinbach 

Chairman,  President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 
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In  Box 


New  On  Our  Web  Site 


SIZE  MATTERS 

Thank  you  for  finally  acknowledging 
that  not  every  company  has  an  army  of 
IS  staff  and  a  megabucks  budget.  In  her 
Executive  Counsel  column  [“Trying  It 
On  For  Size,”  CIO  Section  1,  Feb.  15, 
1998],  Danielle  Anderson  makes  some 
valid  and  timely  points.  After  many 
years  reading  your  magazine  and  man¬ 
aging  very  small  IS  shops,  I  am  glad  to 
see  this  concept  starting  to  see  the  light 
of  day. 

Three  times  now  I  have  “introduced” 
companies  to  information  technology 
and  built  IS  departments  from  the 
ground  up.  In  25  years  in  IS,  I  have  never 
been  in  a  shop  with  more  than  eight  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  a  whole  different  world  down 
here  at  the  bottom,  but  I  believe  there  are 
lessons  well  worth  teaching.  Especially 
about  wearing  many  hats  and  doing 
amazing  things  on  a  microscopic  bud¬ 
get.  Especially  where  every  action  brings 
instant  visibility  of  the  benefits  to  the 
company. 

I  am  now,  once  again,  a  one-man  IS 
shop.  In  a  typical  day  I  will  meet  as  part 
of  the  executive  management  group,  fix 
a  couple  of  PCs,  do  systems  management 
on  our  AS/400,  train  people  on  Excel  or 
Word,  track  down  a  network  problem, 
update  our  Web  site  and  maybe,  if  time 
permits,  do  a  little  programming  on  a 
new  system  I  have  designed. 

I  am  in  touch  with  the  business  and 
know  that  what  I  do  now  will  help  this 
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company  for  many  years  to  come. 
Maybe  later  this  year  I  will  start  building 
an  IS  staff.  Even  without  the  title,  I  am  as 
much  a  chief  information  officer  (and 
maybe  more)  as  most  of  your  readers.  If 
it  involves  information  technology,  I’m 
“it”  around  here. 

Please  try  to  work  in  a  few  more  arti¬ 
cles  pertinent  to  the  very  small  IS  shop. 
Topics  like  explaining  to  a  computer- 
phobic  business  owner  why  buying  one 
PC  this  month  will  make  his  business 
stronger.  Or  like  balancing  IT  strategy 
with  constant  interruptions  to  fight  fires. 
And  especially  priority  brokering  to 
manage  this  scarce  resource. 

Todd  Caughey 
MIS  Manager 
Harvey  Vogel  Manufacturing  Co. 

Woodbury,  Minn. 

Caugh  eyT@Harvey  Vogel,  com 

THE  NAME  GAME 
[In  his  Dec.  15.  1997/Jan.  1,  1998, 
publisher’s  letter,]  Gary  Beach  says,  “The 
key  role  of  the  CIO  is  to  build  the  infra¬ 
structure  so  that  companies  can  truly 
achieve  the  most  reliable  information, 
anywhere,  at  any  time.” 

This  seems  to  illustrate  the  fairly  well- 
entrenched  idea  that  infrastructure  needs 
are  met  specifically  by  a  CIO  and  infor¬ 
mation  needs  are  vaguely  fulfilled  some¬ 
where  by  an  unnamed  someone  in  the 
company. 

If  a  senior  company  executive  said, 
“My  mission  is  to  improve  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  this  company  by  putting  infor¬ 
mation  to  work  for  us  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  ways  that  satisfy  all  their 
requirements,”  what  do  you  think  this 
person’s  title  would  be  and  why?  I  sug¬ 
gest  chief  systems  officer  (CSO)  is  a  more 
accurate  title  for  this  function.  Might 
you  entertain  the  notion  of  changing 
your  outstanding  periodical’s  name  to 
CSO:  The  Magazine  for  Information 
Systems  Executives,  so  that  the  chief 
information  officer  concept  can  again  be 
discernible? 

David  Block 

Americas  Information 
Technology  Engineer 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
david_block@hp.com 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


ONLINE  QUICK  POLL 

Visit  the  CIO  Online  Quick  Poll, 
which  presents  a  new  question  every 
week.  Post  your  opinion  and  see 
what  your  fellow  CIOs  have  to  say 
about  today’s  hot  topics. 
www. cio.com/poll 


SPREAD  THE  WORD 

Want  to  route  an  electronic  copy  of 
a  CIO  article  to  a  colleague?  Find 
the  full-text  version  on  our  Web 
site.  Click  on  the  icon  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  screen  and  a  copy 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  e-mail  ad¬ 
dress  you  specify.  If  you’d  prefer  to 
pass  along  a  printout  of  the  article, 
click  on  the  printer-friendly  icon. 
www.cio.com 


CIO  JOB  SPOTLIGHT 

Read  detailed  descriptions  of 
selected  CIO  job  openings  from 
across  the  country,  updated 
regularly.  If  you’re  looking  for 
a  job,  make  this  your  first  stop. 
www. cio.com/jotw 


HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 
AND  THE  WEB 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Our  newest  research  center  addresses 
technology  and  human  behavior  in 
the  workplace.  You’ll  find  links  to 
past  CIO  articles,  white  papers,  re¬ 
lated  Web  sites  and  journals.  We 
tackle  collaboration,  creativity, 
ethics  and  general  psychology. 
wtvw.  cio.com/forums/behavior 
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Successful  CIOs 
put  us  at  the  top  of  their  list 

Dial  tone  availability. 

No-wait  performance. 

Seamless  manageability. 
Maximum  return  on  investment. 

Today’s  CIO  knows  that  the  IS 
organization  is  measured  by 
ever  increasing  standards. 

Vital  business  processes  require 
applications  and  data  that  are 
available  around  the  clock. 

Across  a  rapidly  changing 
mix  of  platforms,  databases, 
applications,  and  the  Internet. 

For  more  than  17  years, 
successful  CIOs  at  global  1000 
firms  (including  the  top  ten  most 
profitable  companies  in  the  world) 
have  called  on  one  vendor  to  help 
them  ensure  the  highest  levels  of 
availability,  performance  and 
recoverability  -  BMC  Software. 

For  a  complete  list  of  more  than 
160  innovative  software  solutions 
that  will  help  you  increase  service 
levels  while  lowering  total  cost  of 
ownership,  view  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/info. 

Or  call  for  our  free  white  paper 
“Eight  keys  to  high  availability, 
performance,  integrity  and 
control”  at  800  811-6766. 


SOFTWARE 


BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos,  and  all  other 
product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or 
trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  in 
other  select  countries.  ®  and  ™  indicate  USA 
registration  or  USA  trademark.  *DB2,  CA,  Informix  and 
Oracle  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of, 
respectively,  IBM  Corp.;  Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc.;  Informix  Software,  Inc.  and  Oracle 
Corp.  Other  third-party  logos  and  product/trade  names 
mentioned  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of 
their  respective  companies.  ©1998,  BMC  Software, 
Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


Rely  on  BMC  Software  to  gain  higher  availability,  performance,  and  recoverability  for: 

DB2  Common  Server  Messaging/Middleware  VSE 

DB2  for  MVS  DCE  Windows  NT 

IMS/DB  MQSeries  Others 

IMS  Fast  Path  TUXEDO 

Informix  Others 

Microsoft  SQL  Server 
ObjectStore 
Oracle 
PROGRESS 
Rdb 
Sybase 
Others 


Applications 

Baan 

Lotus  Notes 
Microsoft  Exchange 
Oracle  Applications 
PeopleSoft 
SAP  R/3 
Others 

Databases 

ADABAS 
CA- Ingres 


And  solutions  for: 

Networks 
Online  systems 
Data  types 
Internet  services 


Operating  Systems 

MVS  &  OS./390 

OpenVMS 

OS/2 

Unix 

VM 


Publisher  s  Note 


CIO  SALES  OFFICES 


OK,  so  Dennis  Jones,  CIO  at  Federal  Express,  didn’t  choose  a  network 
computer  (NC)  architecture  to  replace  30,000  of  the  70,000  terminals  networked 
to  the  company’s  mainframes. 

General  business  publications  jumped  all  over  this  story  with  a  rash  of 
network-computers-are-dead  stories,  doing  disservice  to  how  NC  technology 
can  dramatically  change  the  way  corporations  leverage  information. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  claimed  several  weeks  ago  that  an  exchange  at  the 

September  1995  International  Data  Corp. 
European  IT  Forum  in  Paris  sparked  the  genesis 
of  the  NC  debate.  That  is  simply  not  so. 

Larry  Ellison  commented,  “The  PC  is  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  device.”  Bill  Gates  followed  with  a  passion¬ 
ate  counter  for  the  merits  of  the  “PC  success 
loop.”  But  it  was  Ellison’s  lead-in  to  this  com¬ 
ment  that  raised  the  NC  idea  to  a  new  level  of 
global  awareness. 

He  said,  “The  mainframe  is  not  dead;  it  is 
just  not  at  the  center  of  the  universe.  The  PC  is 
not  dead;  it  is  just  not  at  the  center  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  At  the  center  of  the  universe  is  the  net¬ 
work,  and  the  PC  is  a  ridiculous  device  [to  use 
to  access  information  in  this  model].” 

No  one  in  the  audience  said  anything. 

Yet  Ellison’s  insight  to  tweak  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s 
trademark  slogan,  “the  network  is  the  computer,”  with  an  exclusionary  focus  on 
the  “network”  did  indeed  change  the  dynamics  of  our  business.  In  the  nearly 
three  years  since  that  conference,  the  global  IT  industry  has  allowed  the  NC 
debate  to  denigrate  into  a  tactical  discussion  about  access  devices  and  hybrid 
software  applications.  The  real  network  computer  debate  is  far  more  strategic. 

And  user-centric.  This  debate  is  about  how  users  will  generate,  store  and  access 
information.  It’s  about  this  simple  question:  Will  corporations  ever  view  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  utility? 

Utilities  have  operated  historically  on  a  centralized  distribution  model.  You 
don’t  have  an  electric  power  generation  station  in  your  backyard.  You  just  pull 
power  down  the  line  and  are  charged  for  usage.  Moreover,  in  this  model,  the  user 
pays  for  but  doesn’t  necessarily  worry  about  maintaining,  upgrading  or  securing 
the  system.  Utility  companies  do  that  for  you. 

In  an  information  utility  model,  strategic  emphasis  is  placed  on  centralized 
information  storage,  network  bandwidth  deployment,  user  access  and  security. 
The  real  question  in  the  NC  debate  is  this:  Will  CIOs  lead  corporate  America  to 
an  information  utility  model? 

What  do  you  think?  Is  the  network  computer  debate  about  devices  or  about 
moving  the  entire  IT  industry  to  a  utility  model?  Send  me  an  e-mail. 


Gary  J.  Beach 
gary_beach@cio.com 
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Availability3 


We’ve  scaled  the  heights  of  network  know¬ 
how'  to  bring  you  the  new  definitive  collection 
of  server-optimized  networking  products. 

Your  network  servers  work  overtime  to  keep 
every  bit  of  business-critical  data  intact  and 
flowing  smoothly.  To  help  avoid  server 
burnout,  or  costly  network  dowmtime,  rely 
on  server  networking  products  from  the 
worldwide  networking  leader:  3Com. 

Our  ATM,  FDD1,  Fast  Ethernet  and 
Gigabit  server  network  interface  cards 
(NICs)  work  seamlessly  with  our  award 
winning  hubs  and  swatches  to  ensure  the 
fastest,  most  reliable  access  to  business-critical 
information  throughout  the  enterprise  and 
over  the  Internet  by  relieving  pressure  on 
your  existing  servers.  The  result  is  maxi¬ 
mized  throughput  with  minimized  dram 
on  CPU  power. 

From  the  reliability  of  resilient  links  and 
self-healing  drivers  to  the  intelligence  of 
DynasnlcAccejj software  optimizing  your 
network  performance,  control  and  manage¬ 
ment,  3Com  server  networking  products 
see  to  it  that  your  cost  of  ownership  never 
goes  sky-high.  So  as  your  business  reaches 
for  the  top  and  your  network  grows,  3Com 
gives  you  a  secure  foothold  to  achieving 
every  goal. 

Call  1 -888-906-3COM,  ext.  130 

www.  3  com .  com/  stakingclaim/ cio .  html 


aim 


Introducing  the  3Com  suite  of  server-optimized 
networking  products.  Better  throughput.  More  robust. 
What  better  way  to  top  off  your  server? 


Server-optimized  NICo,  along  with  3Com 
bubo  and  owitcbeo  are  designed 
specifically  to  relieve  traffic  pressure 
on  your  servers. 


Maximize  your  PC  server  availability  with  two  Fast  EtherLink 
Server  NICs  for  just  $139.  call  1-  888-906-3COM,  ext.  130. 


Copyright  ©1997  3Com  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  3Com,  the  3Com  logo,  and  Dynamic/lawa  are  registered  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation. 


The  Intel  Architecture  delivers  the  performance 
and  reliability  needed  to  keep  your  business 
running  at  top  speed. 
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The  Computer  Inside.™ 


As  you  build  and  maintain  your 
(S©  company’s  computing  environment, 
P®nVHm-n  it’s  important  to  have  a  strong  foun¬ 
dation.  That’s  why  the  Intel  Architecture  should 


1  he  Intel  Architecture  is  designed  to  be  reliable,  scaleable 
and  capable  of  working  in  a  wide  range  of  computing 
models  to  meet  your  specific  business  needs. 


be  a  part  of  your  plan. 

The  Intel  Architecture  offers  the  performance 
you  need  across  all  platforms.  From  desktops  to 
data  centers,  it  delivers  reliable,  scaleable  solu¬ 
tions  based  on  proven  technology.  The  same 

technology  found  in  the 
Pentium®  II  processor, 
Intel’s  most  powerful 
processor  ever.  Plus,  you 
get  solutions  that  not 
only  work  today,  but  also  provide  the  headroom 
you  need  for  the  future. 

For  the  whole  story,  visit  our  Web  site  and 
learn  how  you  can  build  a  stronger  foundation  for 


your  company. 


►  www.intel.com/businesscomputing 


Trendlines 


NEWS,  INSIGHT,  HUMOR,  REVIEWS 

Edited  by  Katherine  Auer 


Say  Cheese,  Broccoli 


Help  for  the  Good  Guys 


GROCERY  STORE  I.T. 


Is  that  parsley  or  cilantro?  Fuji  apple  or  Brae- 
burn?  You've  probably  noticed  that  grocery  store  checkout  clerks  are 
sometimes  less  than  1 00  percent  accurate  when  identifying  the 
myriad  types  of  produce  that  make  their  way  to  the  registers.  In  fact, 
in  many  grocery  stores,  as  much  as  1 0  percent  of  produce  items  are 
mistaken  for  other  varieties  at  the  register — costing  either  stores  or 
customers  a  bundle. 

"The  problem  is  that  produce  cannot  be  scanned  by  laser  bar  code 
scanners,"  explains  Michael  S.  Miller,  a  technology  scientist  at  NCR 
Corp.'s  Human  Interface  Technology  Center  in  Atlanta. 

Today,  a  new  system  developed  by  NCR  is  helping  grocery  stores 
reduce  such  errors.  Called  Apricot  (Advanced  Produce  Interactive 
Cashier  Offline  Training),  the  system  allows  store  cashiers  to  learn  to 
identify  dozens  of  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with  as  much  as 
98  percent  accuracy,  NCR  claims.  Apricot,  which  works  on  PCs  running 
Windows  95,  takes  trainees  through  exercises  that  combine  digital 
pictures,  video  and  sound  to  acquaint  them  with  the  produce  they  are 
likely  to  see  most  often.  A  library  feature  takes  them  on  a  virtual  tour 
of  produce  items,  offering  background  information  and  repeating  the 
items'  names.  A  speech  recognition  component  asks  the  trainee  to 
identify  items  by  name,  and  a  review  section  puts  trainees  in  a  check¬ 
out  counter  simulation,  showing  them  product  pictures  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  and  requiring  them  to  ring  up  each  item. 

The  trained  cashierthen  carts  that  knowledge  to  the  register  and 
provides  better  customer  service  with  fewer  mistakes.  In  grocery 

stores,  where  the 
turnover  rate  is  high 
and  employee  moti¬ 
vation  is  often  low, 
Apricot  might  just 
result  in  happier  em¬ 
ployees  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  So  if  you  think 
the  idea  of  having 
your  navel  oranges 
strike  a  pose  sounds 
fruity, thinkagain.  ■ 


CRIME  STOPPERS 


In  the  law  enforcement  world 
of  the  future,  O.J.  Simpson  might  not  elude 
officers  on  the  Los  Angeles  freeway.  Instead  of 
suffering  worldwide  indignity  for  the  several  hours 
they  patiently  trailed  Simpson’s  vehicle, 
technologically  advanced  L.A.P.D.  officers  might 
have  been  able  to  send  an  electrical  pulse  that 
would  have  caused  the  infamous  white  Ford 
Bronco  to  roll  to  a  quiet  and  obedient  standstill. 

Jaycor,  a  San  Diego-based  company  that  develops 
technology  for  government  and  industrial  clients,  is 
currently  at  work  on  a  device  for  just  such  occasions. 
Engineers  at  Jaycor’s  Electromagnetic  Applications 
Division,  based  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  are  per¬ 
fecting  Auto- Arrestor,  which  is  designed  to  stop 
speeding  vehicles  and  the  criminals  who  flee  in  them 
by  using  a  pulse  of  electrical  current  to  disrupt  the 
operations  of  a  running  automobile.  A  car  that  has 
been  zapped  by  Auto-Arrestor  rolls  to  a  stop,  much 
like  a  car  that  has  run  out  of  gas,  and  cannot  be 
restarted  until  the  damaged  parts  of  the  electrical 
system  have  been  replaced. 

Work  on  Auto- Arrestor  began  when  Jaycor  engi¬ 
neers  asked  law  enforcement  officials  for  areas  in 
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FileNET 


Imagine  what  life  would  be  like  if  you  Had  the  power  to  eliminate  chaos  from  your  workplace  forever. 
You  could  enhance  customer  service.  Lower  your  cost  of  operations.  Or,  improve  your  time  to  market. 
Thanks  to  FileNET,  you  can  do  it  all.  Our  software  allows  you  to  manage  images,  text,  presentations, 
spreadsheets,  engineering  documents,  web  pages,  video,  and  voice  with  total  control.  So  contact  the 
industry  leader  at  www.filenet.com  or  1*800*FILENET.  Then,  point  chaos  toward  the  nearest  exit  sign. 


Unleash  the  Power  of  Information 


Trendlines 


Off  the  Shelf 


which  they  could  apply  their 
technological  expertise. 
“Unanimously  they  said  fleeing 
automobiles  and  car  chases,” 
says  Blair  Stewart,  manager  of 
Jaycor’s  Electromagnetic 
Applications  Division.  Jaycor’s 
hope  is  that  once  Auto- Arrestor 
is  fully  developed  and  widely 
available,  it  can  help  decrease 
the  number  of  messy  ends  to 
high-speed  car  chases,  which 
endanger  not  only  officers  and 
speeders  but  also  innocent 
bystanders.  One  possible  use  is 
for  officials  at  border  patrols. 
“Customs  and  border  control 
people  have  a  horrendous  prob¬ 
lem  with  ‘bolters.’  They’re  des¬ 
perate  for  an  alternative,”  says 
Stewart. 

Engineers  at  Scientific  Appli¬ 
cations  and  Research  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.  (SARA),  a  research 
company  in  Huntington  Beach, 
Calif.,  that  finds  commercial 
uses  for  high-technology  and  is 
working  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  develop  technol¬ 
ogy  for  nonlethal  warfare,  may 
soon  add  ammunition  to  the 
high-tech  crime-fighting  arena 
as  well.  “Law  enforcement  in 
general  is  very  frustrated  with 
the  options  they  have  when 
conflict  escalates,”  says  Parviz 
Parhami,  SARA’s  CEO,  who 
says  his  company  is  working  on 
acoustic  devices  that  emit 
bursts  of  sound  waves.  Police 
could  use  such  a  device  to  an¬ 
noy,  confuse  or  scare  people, 
forcing  a  weaponless  surrender. 

Jaycor’s  development  of 
Auto-Arrestor  has  been  stymied 
by  lack  of  funds,  and  much  of 
SARA’s  potential  crime-fighting 
technology  remains  in  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  phase. 
But  Stewart  has  no  doubt  that  if 
Jaycor  and  other  companies 
manage  to  build  it,  they  will 
come — and  they  will  bring  their 
wallets.  He  says,  “I  get  calls  ev¬ 
ery  day  from  law  enforcement 
people  who  ask,  ‘Where  can  I 
buy  one?”’  -Meg  Mitchell 


The  Right  Connections 

Sense  &  Respond:  Capturing  Value  in  the  Network  Era 

Edited  by  Stephen  P.  Bradley  and  Richard  L.  Nolan 
Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1998,  $45 

THE  DAWNING  of  THE  INFORMATION  AGE  has  rendered  many  ways  of 
doing  business  obsolete.  If  the  traditional  model  has  been  “plan,  build, 
ship,”  the  mantra  of  the  network  era  is  “sense,  respond,  think.”  It’s  no 
longer  enough  to  build  and  sell  a  product.  Today,  successful  businesses  must 
sense  the  needs  of  their  target  consumers,  respond  to  those  needs  with 
appropriate  products  or  services  and  then  think  about  ways  to  better  satisfy 
consumers’  needs.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  for  companies  to 
reshape  their  offerings.  But  regardless  of  the  particular  steps  a  given  company 
takes,  what  allows  it  all  to  happen  is  the  interactivity  between  buyers  and 
sellers  that  networking  makes  possible. 

So  argue  editors  Stephen  Bradley  and  Richard 
Nolan,  as  well  as  the  many  other  authors  whose 
thoughts  fill  the  pages  of  Sense  &  Respond: 

Capturing  Value  in  the  Network  Era.  Each  of 
the  book’s  14  essays  examines  a  different  aspect 
of  today’s  networked  business  environment, 
but  they  all  deliver  a  similar  message:  A 
successful  business  must  weave  interactivity 
into  every  process. 

The  book’s  contributors,  a  variety  of 
university  professors,  company  execu¬ 
tives  and  business  analysts,  including 
the  collection’s  editors,  explore  how 
networking  technology  dissolves  the 
boundaries  that  have  long  stood  be¬ 
tween  buyers  and  sellers.  The  essays  in 
the  first  of  the  book’s  four  parts,  “Cre¬ 
ating  and  Capturing  Value,”  describe 

how  companies  have  used  their  electronic  connections  to  customers  to  sense 
and  respond  to  customer  needs  and  how  new  technologies  such  as  the 
World  Wide  Web  are  making  even  more  interactivity  possible  and  prof¬ 
itable.  The  next  sections,  “Sensing  the  Customer”  and  “Responding  with 
Capabilities,”  explore  the  ways  in  which  companies  connect  with  cus¬ 
tomers  and  develop  channels  to  respond  to  their  needs.  The  final  set  of  es¬ 
says,  “Transforming  the  Organization,”  discusses  the  business  world’s  shift 
to  such  network-enabled  concepts  as  virtual  offices,  teams,  factories,  mar¬ 
kets  and  stores.  Many  of  the  essays  in  each  section  include  real-life  case 
studies. 

In  her  essay,  “Delivering  Customer  Value  Through  the  World  Wide  Web,” 
for  example,  business  analyst  Kathy  Biro  finds  a  successful  business — L.L. 
Bean — that  has  overcome  all  of  the  obstacles  associated  with  new  media  ven¬ 
tures.  Bean’s  trailblazing  interface,  backed  by  rigorously  enforced  editorial 
guidelines  and  secure  networks,  lets  the  business  build  a  virtual  store  that  can 
be  intuitive  for  users  and  profitable  for  L.L.  Bean. 

Sense  &  Respond  offers  useful,  interesting  advice  for  companies  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  and  can  be  a  source  of  particular  inspiration  for  those  plan¬ 
ning  major  changes.  For  businesses  that  are  planning  ahead,  Sense  & 
Respond  is  an  educational  look  into  the  future,  and  it’s  a  warning  to  those 
that  are  behind  the  curve.  -Ruth  Greenberg 
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Discover  the 

Diamonds  indbur 
Data  Warehouse 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


Introducing  the  first-ever,  fully  integrated  data  mining 
solution... one  that  maximizes  your  return  on  investment  in  data 
warehousing  and  data  marts— as  decision  makers  exploit  your 
customer  data  for  competitive  advantage. 

SAS  Institute,  for  20  years  the  leader  in  data  discovery, 
provides  the  most  complete  and  reliable  data  mining  solution 
for  modeling,  measuring,  and  enhancing  the  profitability  of  your 
business.  This  Web-enabled,  point-and-click  approach  lets  you 
employ  OLAP,  neural  networks,  churn  analysis,  and  many  other 
visualization  and  analytical  techniques  to  improve  customer 
retention,  target  key  prospects,  profile  market  segments, 
detect  fraud,  analyze  customer  response,  and  much  more 

Begin  Your  Discovery  with  our 
Free  Web -Integrated  CD  ROM 

Digging  for  Diamonds:  The  SAS®  Solution  for  Data  Mining 

lets  you  explore  data  mining  from  both  a  business  and  an  IT 
perspective.  And  it’s  linked  directly  with  our  World  Wide  Web 
site,  so  you  can  continue  to  make  new  discoveries  and  gain 
fresh  insights. 

To  request  your  copy,  visit  SAS  Institute 

at  www.sas.com/datamining/ 

or  give  us  a  call. 


E-mail:  cio@sas.com  www.sas.com/datamining/  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


©|998  Compuware  Corporation  800.521.9353  WWW.COmpuware.COrn 


AT  A  TIME  LIKE  THIS,  THERE  ARE  SEVERAL 
THINGS  YOU  MIGHT  FIND  USEFUL. 


Dive  knife. 


Depth  gauge. 


For  application  development,  testing  and  management,  four  out  of  five  of  the  world’s 
largest  corporations  rely  on  Compuware.  People  and  software  for  business  applications. 


Trendlines 

Who’s  Buying  Whom? 


HEADLINE  PREDICTIONS 


Want  to  know  what  IT  mergers  and  acquisitions  we  can 
expect  to  see  this  year?  Below,  analysts  at  Directions  '98,  a  recent  conference  hosted  by 
International  Data  Corp.  (one  of  CIO’s  sister  companies),  weigh  in  with  their  predictions  for 
the  M&A  headlines  that  might  appear  during  1 998  and  beyond.  Some  predictions,  of  course, 
were  tongue-in-cheek,  but  you  never  know,... 


Company  A  Buys  Company  B 

In  Order  to... 

Compaq 

Cabletron 

finish  what  the  Digital  deal  started 

NTT 

Sprint 

get  into  the  American  telecom  market 

NEC 

AMD 

get  into  the  Intel  chip  market 

AOL 

Netscape's  Netcenter  Web  site  get  even  more  eyeballs  on  the  Web 

Netscape 

Kenneth  Starr 

continue  the  independent  investigation  of  Microsoft 

Microsoft 

Department  of  Justice 

stop  the  independent  investigation  of  Microsoft 

WorldCom 

EDS 

continue  its  buying  binge 

Oracle 

Netscape 

increase  its  internet  mind-share 

Sun 

Netscape 

focus  more  on  software 

Sun 

Unisys 

get  back  share  rank  lost  in  Compaq/Digital  deal 

Intel 

Sun's  Sparc  division 

further  consolidate  the  midrange  market 

IBM 

Sun 

take  on  Microsoft 

SCO 

Sun's  Sunsoft  division 

finally  consolidate  all  versions  of  Unix  for  the  PC 

THE  ANALYSTS  also  suggested  four  reliable 

headlines  that  newspapers  could  set  and 

leave  for  inevitable  use  in  the  future: 

A  TV  1  T 

Up,  Bell 

a  Please  hold  the, 
line  while  we  try 
to  connect  you. 
The  number 
you  are  calling 
knows  you  are 
waiting. 55 

-The  polite  greeting 
offered  by  the  voice 
of  British  Telecom¬ 
munications  Ltd.  if  you 
ring  up  a  Brit  with  call 
waiting  who  is  already 
on  the  other  line. 


■ 


Windows  Delayed” 


CC 


Government  Revises  Y2K  Estimates” 


CC 


Internet  Collapses  By  Year  End” 

I  “Microsoft  Accused;  Bill  Gates  Denies” 


-Howard  Baldwin 
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WE  BUILT 

THE  BACKBONE  OF 
THE  INTERNET. 


Information  is  your  greatest  asset.  Which  is  why  you  need  secure,  reliable,  open  communication  throughout  your 


entire  operation  and  beyond.  And  who  better  to  help  you  create  and  grow  your  network  infrastructure  than  the 


people  who  helped  build  the  ultimate  network-the  World  Wide  Web.  Sun™  software  solutions,  like  the  scalable 


Solaris™ operating  environment,  let  you  harness  the  full  power  of  network  computing.  So  you’re  able  to  provide 


a  lightning-fast  flow  of  information  between  you,  your  suppliers,  your  clients,  and  your  clients’  clients.  And 


with  SunLinkT  you’ll  be  able  to  run  all  your  existing  Windows  applications.  What’s  more,  you’re  covered  by  Sun’s 


Network 

Software 

Solutions 


consulting,  education  and  support  services.  To  find  out  how  we  can  provide  a  solid  and  reliable  backbone  for  your 


business,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.sun.com/software/  or  call  800-786-7638.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER™ 


CAN  WE  BUILD  ONE 

FOR  YOU? 


©1997  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  SunSoft,  the  Sun  Logo,  Solaris,  SunLink  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


Trendlines 

Getting  Touchy-Feely 


MOUSE  TECHNOLOGY 


Imagine  dragging  an  icon  across 
your  computer  screen  and  feeling  physical  resistance 
between  it  and  the  desktop  below;  when  you  drop  the 
icon  into  a  folder,  you  feel  a  distinct  pop.  Imagine 
stretching  a  window  onscreen  and  feeling  elasticity. 
Sound  like  something  from  a  sophisticated  computer 
game?  Think  again.  New  mouse  technology  adds  the 
sense  of  touch  to  interacting  with  a  PC. 

Using  technology  developed  by  Immersion  Corp.  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  for  joysticks  and  steering  wheels  used  in  com¬ 
puter  games,  the  Feelit  Mouse  conveys  tactile  sensations  as 
users  manipulate  the  cursor  on  a  graphical  user  interface. 
When  the  user  moves  the  mouse  to  control  the  cursor,  the 
mouse  pushes  back  to  simulate  physical  encounters  with 
objects  on  the  screen.  So  when  the  user  moves  the  cursor 
into  a  graphical  barrier,  for  example,  the  mouse  pushes 
back  to  prevent  penetration.  Because  the  mouse  prevents 
the  cursor  from  moving  beyond  the  barrier,  it  feels  to  the 
user  as  if  the  graphical  barrier  is  physically  real.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  hard  surfaces,  the  mouse  can  simulate  springs,  liq¬ 
uids,  textures,  vibrations  and  other  sensations.  According 
to  Immersion,  the  mouse  can  enhance  computing  in  virtu¬ 
ally  any  context,  including  word  processing,  graphic 
design,  surfing  the  Internet  and  engineering  applications. 

The  Feelit  mouse  comes  attached  to  its  mouse  pad, 
which  contains  an  electromechanical  mechanism  that  cre¬ 
ates  the  tactile  sensations.  The  mouse  also  contains  its 
own  local  processor  to  perform  the  stream  of  rapid  calcu¬ 
lations  each  sensation  requires. 

The  result?  According  to  Immersion,  the  addition  of 
touch  produces  a  richer  computing  environment  and  can 
result  in  dramatic  increases  in  user  performance  speeds. 

The  Feelit  Mouse  is  scheduled  to  ship  late  this  year.  Its 
retail  price  will  be  about  $139.  For  more  information,  call 
408  467-1900  or  visit  www.force-feedback.com/feelit/ 
feelit.html  or  www.immerse.com.  ■ 


Life  in  the  Fast  Lane 


INTERNET  TRAFFIC 


It's  near  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
you're  getting  ready  to  go  home.  Before  heading  out,  you 
listen  to  the  local  traffic  report  on  your  favorite  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Thanks  to  what  you  learn  there,  you  avoid  sitting  in 
traffic  as  a  major  accident  is  cleared  from  your  usual  route. 

Back  at  work  the  next  day,  you're  getting  ready  to  down¬ 
load  a  big  file  from  an  Internet  site.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to 
know  what  the  "traffic"  level  is  like  on  the  Internet  so  that 
you  could  know  about  how  long  it  would  take?  If  things 
looked  really  bad,  you  could  even  postpone  your  plan. 

The  InternetTraffic  Report  ( www.internettmfficreport . 
com)  can  provide  you  with  just  such  information.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Acton,  Mass.-based  Andover  Advanced  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.,  which  runs  the  Andover.Net  site  where  it  ap¬ 
pears,  the  InternetTraffic  Report  collects  hourly  data  on 
package  loss  and  response  times  from  routers  around  the 
world  to  provide  an  independent,  real-time  measure  of 


how  well  traffic  is  moving  on  the  Internet — city  by  city, 
country  by  country  and  for  the  Internet  as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  it's  one  thing  to  report  automobile  traffic, 
and  quite  another  to  report  on  packets  of  information 
flying  across  the  world.  A  recent  story  on  the  Wired  News 
Web  site  reported  that  some  experts  question  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  metrics  such  services 
use.  Wrote  Wired  News,  "Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  complexity  and  cost 
of  accurately  gauging  the  speed, 
volume  and  choke  points  of  the 
world's  Internet  traffic  may  be 
prohibitive — if  it's  possible  at 
all — given  that  much  of  the  cru¬ 
cial  data  is  proprietary."  ■ 
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respective  owners. 
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(800)  223-2215  ext.  ciolO  or  www.amdahl.com/cio 


AMDAHL  PROUDLY  RE-INTRODUCES  RAW  POWER 


•  The  Amdahl  Millennium"  700  Series  are  the  most  powerful  CMOS 
servers  in  the  universe.  This  year.  Next  year.  Every  year. 


•  Talk  to  Amdahl.  The  pride  is  back. 


•  Amdahl  TDMFdata  migration  software  does  the  world’s  fastest 
S/390  data  migration  -  and  makes  it  transparent.  Amdahl 
Operational  Services  makes  it  happen. 


What  if  your  to-do  list  was  filled 
with  things  you  needed  to  accomplish 
in  the  next  5  years, 
instead  ©f  the  next  5  hours? 

Maybe  this  should  be  on  your  list:  1.  Get  software  that’s  naturally  integrated. 

It  makes  your  system  simpler.  It  makes  your  life  simpler. 

Instead  of  spending  time  writing  code  to  make  things  work  together 
or  correcting  old  patch  jobs  your  predecessor  slapped  together,  you  can 
concentrate  on  the  big  picture. 

Like  linking  all  the  departmental  databases  scattered  throughout  the 
company  into  a  really  accessible  company-wide  information  network. 

Like  building  a  messaging  system  that  goes  beyond  plain  e-mail  to  help 
people  communicate  in  rich  and  useful  ways. 

Like  automating  key  workflow  processes  without  a  lot  of  custom  code. 

Not  surprisingly,  integration  is  one  of  the  biggest  advantages  of  our  software. 

We  built  Microsoft®  Windows,  Office,  BackOffice®  and  Visual  Studio™  from 
the  ground  up  to  work  together  in  the  same  familiar  way. 

And  when  you  have  this  level  of  integration,  your  schedule  should  permit 
time  to  ponder  more  strategic  issues,  like  building  a  system  that  meets  the 
unique  and  dynamic  needs  of  your  business. 

We  call  this  kind  of  system  a  Digital_Nervous_System. 


I 

I 


©1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  BackOffice,  Visual  Studio.  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


A  Digitai_Nervoiis_Syst@m  relies  ©n  distributed  PCs  and  integrated  software 
t©  make  information  flow  more  rich,  rapid  and  accurate. 

Windows,  Office,  BackOffice  and  Visual  Studio  provide  an  ideal  foundation 
for  your  Digital_Nervous_System  because  they’re  integrated.  They  also 
work  with  an  industry’s  worth  of  applications,  so  incorporating  new 
software  solutions  is  easier.  Taking  advantage  of  hardware  advances  is 
easier.  Integrating  Internet  capabilities  is  easier. 

Your  job  goes  from  struggling  with  the  short  term  to  visualizing  the  long  term. 
See  you  in  five  years. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


Microsoft • 

www.microsoft.com/dns/ 


Executive  Counsel  Edited  by  Tom  Field 

MANAGING  YOUR  CAREER,  STAFF  AND  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Foreign  Entanglements 

If  you  cant  solve  your  staffing  crisis  at  home, 
should  you  try  turning  your  attention  overseas  f 

BY  MINDY  BLODGETT 


YOU  NEED  AN  I.T.  WORKER 
with  a  background  in  SAP. 
After  exhausting  the  typical 
recruiting  avenues  and  com¬ 
ing  up  empty,  you  finally  find 
an  employee  with  lots  of  experience 
and  great  credentials.  Problem  is,  this 
person  doesn’t  have  a  driver’s  license, 
speaks  only  mediocre  English  and 
may  need  more  orientation  or  social 
support  than  you’re  used  to  provid¬ 
ing.  Such  is  the  challenge  you  might 
face  when  you  look  to  import  foreign 


workers  to  solve  your  domestic  IS 
staffing  woes. 

And  increasingly,  companies  are 
solving — or  at  least  easing — their 
staffing  shortages  by  looking  abroad 
for  the  workers  and  the  expertise  they 
need.  We  aren’t  talking  about  com¬ 
panies  shifting  their  operations  over¬ 
seas — though  some  are  doing  that, 
too — but  those  that  are  importing  for¬ 
eign-born  talent  to  meet  unfulfilled  IT 
or  programming  needs.  While  most 
CIOs  say  their  first  preference  is  to 


“buy  American,”  they  also  note  that 
foreign  workers  are  often  highly  qual¬ 
ified,  well  educated  and  bring  loyalty 
and  a  strong  work  ethic  to  their  U.S.- 
based  jobs. 

Importing  foreign  talent  is  still  a 
relatively  uncommon  strategy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  December  1997  survey  of 
1,493  companies  conducted  by  the 
Arlington,  Va. -based  Information 
Technology  Association  of  America 
(ITAA).  About  40  percent  of  those 
surveyed  currently  employ  foreign 
workers.  But  the  ITAA  says  the  dearth 
of  qualified  American  IT  employees  is 
making  hiring  foreign  workers  an 
increasingly  popular  practice.  For 
those  companies  that  import  skilled 
immigrants  as  an  antidote  to  the 
staffing  crisis,  there  are  both  chal¬ 
lenges  and  rewards. 

Culture  Club 

Mike  Baldwin,  president  and  CEO  of 
Virtual  Solutions  Inc.,  an  IT  consult¬ 
ing  and  applications  development 
firm  based  in  Irving,  Texas,  says  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  turn  to  foreign 
workers  about  four  years  ago,  when 
his  statewide  search  for  IT  staff  skilled 
in  data  modeling,  data  warehousing 
and  database  development  proved 
futile.  Baldwin  had  followed  the  usual 
recruiting  routes — paying  for  want 
ads  and  hiring  headhunters — but  he 
says  the  staffing  crisis  severely  limited 
the  pool  of  available  workers.  He  had 
no  idea  what  to  expect  of  foreign 
labor,  but  he  felt  he  had  to  give  the 
international  market  a  try. 

Now,  about  30  percent  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  115  employees  are  from  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  Baldwin  says. 
These  workers  are  on  both  the  inter¬ 
nal  IT  crew  as  well  as  the  consulting 
and  programming  staffs  that  work 
with  clients.  Most  are  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India,  Baldwin  says, 
and  a  few  are  from  China.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  domestic  and  foreign  employ¬ 
ees  works,  but  it  took  some  effort  and 
careful  planning. 
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“The  issues  are  many,”  Baldwin  says. 
“There  can  be  cultural  problems.  We 
have  hired  people  who  don’t  have  driv¬ 
er’s  licenses — who  have  never  driven  a 
car.  [Workers]  often  have  to  drive  to 
remote  engagements.  So  we  have  to  pay 
for  driver’s  education  courses.  Then  we 
have  to  help  them  find  adequate  hous¬ 
ing,  schools  for  their  children.  We  end 
up  providing  more  services  than  we 
might  for  a  U.S.  citizen.” 

Baldwin  says  good  English  skills  are 
imperative  for  successful  foreign  candi¬ 
dates,  “but  sometimes  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand  regional  differences,  or  they  don’t 
speak  clearly,  so  we  pay  for  diction 
classes.” 

Baldwin  notes  that  it  is  important  to 
hire  legal  help  experienced  with  immi¬ 


gration  issues  to  help  with  paperwork 
and  complicated  visa  laws.  And  he  says 
enlisting  employment  companies  well 


versed  in  recruiting  foreign  workers  saved 
his  company  the  time  and  money  involved 
in  conducting  employee  searches.  Virtual 
Solutions  hired  Computer  People  Inc.  of 
Dallas  to  conduct  its  overseas  recruiting 
and  to  vet  new  employees,  checking  their 


employment  and  education  histories 
and  investigating  documentation. 
Attorney  Sandra  Levitt  of  Levitt  and 


Needleman  PC  in  New  York  City  helps 
the  company  maneuver  the  candidates 
through  the  temporary  work  visa  process. 

Once  a  new  recruit  is  on  board, 
Baldwin  says,  the  company  links  that 
person  with  a  mentor,  preferably  from 
the  new  employee’s  own  ethnic  back¬ 
ground,  to  act  as  a  guide.  The  mentors 
help  foreign  workers  get  accustomed  to 
the  new  company  as  well  as  to  the  new 
country,  providing  information  about 
transportation,  good  restaurants  and 
places  of  worship. 

Baldwin  says  devoting  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  foreign  employees 
has  paid  off.  Only  once  in  the  past  few 
years  did  a  recruit  return  home  shortly 
after  arriving.  “He  was  a  good  employee, 
but  he  underestimated  the  homesickness 
he  would  feel,”  Baldwin  says.  Apart 
from  filling  vacancies,  hiring  foreign 
workers  has  some  inherent  advantages, 
he  adds.  “They  tend  to  bring  loyalty 
with  them  if  you  treat  them  well  and  pay 
them  well,”  Baldwin  says.  “They  are  not 
as  apt  as  Americans  to  jump  from  com¬ 
pany  to  company.  So  far,  hiring  foreign 
workers  has  worked  well  enough  for  us 
to  keep  it  up.” 

Testing  Foreign  Waters 

Virtual  Solutions’  careful  approach  to  hir¬ 
ing  foreign  workers  and  shepherding 
them  through  their  work  and  personal 
lives  is  an  example  of  how  companies  can 
ensure  that  skilled  immigrants  adapt  well 
to  the  U.S.  corporate  culture.  Foreign 
workers — because  they’ve  packed  up  and 
moved  to  a  new  country — are  often 
extra-motivated  to  succeed,  but  compa¬ 
nies  still  must  make  additional  efforts  to 
ensure  their  success,  says  Bruce  Stewart, 
a  vice  president  in  Gartner  Group  Inc.’s 
technology  management  practice  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  “But  how  much  effort 


Making  the  Case  for 
Foreign  Relations 

Like  the  Founding  Fathers,  some  naysayers 
are  wary  of  “entangling  alliances33 

Early  IN  this  NATION’S  HISTORY,  both  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  warned  the  United  States  about  getting  ensnared  in  foreign  al¬ 
liances.  It’s  safe  to  say,  more  than  200  years  later,  that  some  naysayers 
share  their  sentiment  in  regard  to  importing  foreign  IT  labor.  Former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich  has  criticized  the  importation  of  foreign  workers 
to  fill  U.S.  jobs,  calling  the  practice  a  way  to  push  U.S.  workers  out  of  good 
jobs  to  make  room  for  cheaper  foreign  candidates. 

The  American  Engineering  Association  has  also  said  that  some  outsourc¬ 
ing  companies  hire  foreign  high-tech  workers,  then  offer  their  services  under 
contract  to  large  companies.  These  foreign  workers  often  work  for  less  than 
the  U.S.  workers  they  replace,  the  AEA  contends. 

However,  immigration  lawyers  such  as  Sandra  Levitt  of  Levitt  and 
Needleman  PC  in  New  York  City  dispute  this  contention,  arguing  that  immi¬ 
gration  law  explicitly  forbids  undercutting  the  going  market  rate  for  employ¬ 
ees  and  that  companies  doing  so  risk  heavy  fines.  And  Harris  N.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Information  Technology  Association  of  America,  denies  that  foreign 
IT  workers  are  taking  jobs  away  from  the  U.S.  workforce.  “I’m  sure  there  were 
people  on  the  Titanic  who  thought  they  were  just  hitting  a  little  iceberg,”  says 
Miller.  “The  staff  shortage  is  real.  I  challenge  anyone  who  claims  there  are  wide¬ 
spread  abuses  of  foreign  IT  workers,  that  they  make  less  than  U.S.  workers,  to 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  because  it  is  against  the  law.  It 
is  to  everybody’s  interest  to  expand  the  domestic  IT  workforce,  but  the  demand 
is  just  growing  too  rapidly  to  satisfy  the  staff  needs.” 

Miller  also  warns  that  if  companies  are  not  allowed  to  hire  foreign  workers, 
“then  they  just  may  ship  the  whole  operation  overseas,  which  hurts  everyone. ” 

-M.  Blodgett 


While  most  CIOs  say  their  first  preference  is  to  "buy  American," 
they  also  note  that  foreign  workers  are  often  highly 
qualified,  well  educated  and  bring  loyalty  and  a  strong 
work  ethic  to  their  U.S.-based  jobs. 
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you  put  into  helping  that  employee 
depends  on  your  corporate  culture  or 
the  area  of  the  country  you  are  in,”  he 
says.  “If  you  already  have  a  very  multi¬ 
cultural  workforce  and  are  based  in 
California,  where  there  is  diversity,  then 
you  probably  don’t  have  to  run  a  lot  of 
unique  programs  aimed  at  the  foreign 
employee.  But  if  you  live  in  a  more 
homogenous  community  and  your 
workforce  is  not  very  mixed,  then  you 
need  to  put  more  effort  into  it  and  be 
more  paternalistic.” 

Internship  programs  can  help  ease 
foreign  workers  into  a  company’s  work¬ 
force.  At  Inacom  Corp.,  a  technology 
management  services  company  based  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  three  Chinese  interns 
recently  joined  the  computer  configura¬ 
tion  staff  (which  assembles  and  net¬ 
works  computers)  through  an  agreement 
with  the  Chinese  government.  The 
interns  are  highly  skilled  specialists,  each 
with  advanced  degrees  and  field  experi¬ 
ence,  who  slowly  but  progressively  are 
being  introduced  to  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  corporate  culture.  Inacom 
became  involved  in  the  program  when 
executives  were  approached  by  a  valued 

Easing  into  the  foreign 
market  through  an  internship 
program  was  "a  good  way 
for  us  to  see  if  hiring  inter¬ 
national  talent  would  fit  in 
with  our  way  of  doing 
business." 

-Gary  Steinberg 

client  who  requested  that  the  company 
sponsor  some  foreign  interns.  Gary 
Steinberg,  who  is  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Los  Angeles  configuration  center 
and  manages  the  interns,  says  Inacom 
decided  to  participate  to  please  the  client 
as  well  as  to  open  up  a  potential  avenue 
for  future  recruiting,  which  may  prove 
a  useful  antidote  to  staff  shortages. 
Easing  into  the  foreign  market  through 
an  internship  program  was  “a  good  way 
for  us  to  see  if  hiring  international  tal¬ 
ent  would  fit  in  with  our  way  of  doing 


business,”  Steinberg  says. 

The  Chinese  interns  first  spent  six 
months  in  on-the-job  training  at  Inacom, 
getting  started  on  the  basics  of  systems 
configuration  and  integration.  They 
were  promoted  to  more  advanced  pro¬ 
jects  as  they  became  acclimated  to  the 
world  of  American  business. 


The  company  brought  the  interns 
along  slowly,  starting  them  off  with 
basic  duties,  Steinberg  says,  because — 
while  highly  skilled — they  lacked  busi¬ 
ness  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
American  modes  of  working  with  clients. 
The  foreign  internship  program,  which 
began  in  November  1997,  is  being 
assessed  and,  if  deemed  a  success,  will 
be  expanded  to  include  as  many  as  50 
to  60  foreign  employees,  who  will  be 
placed  in  programs  in  all  three  of  the 
company’s  configuration  centers. 
Longer  term,  the  company’s  plan  is  for 
foreign  interns  to  be  trained  in  other 
types  of  work. 

The  program’s  success  will  be  judged 
on  such  factors  as  how  well  the  interns 
pick  up  the  company’s  business  prac¬ 
tices  and  get  along  with  clients  as  well 
as  how  comfortable  they  are  with 
American  culture.  “We  think  it  could 
end  up  being  a  very  good  experience  for 
the  Chinese  as  well  as  for  us  because  we 
certainly  have  a  need  for  more  skilled 
employees,”  Steinberg  says.  “But  we 
wanted  to  go  slowly.  If  the  interns  work 
out,  then  we  would  be  looking  at  spend¬ 
ing  more  money  on  them  to  bring  them 
to  the  next  level  of  being  able  to  deal 
with  customers.”  [Editor’s  note:  As  CIO 
went  to  press,  Inacom  reported  that  the 
Chinese  interns  have  indeed  worked  out 
fine.] 

Exchange  Rates 

Eliring  foreign  employees  is  not  cheap. 
Companies  can  spend  more  than 
$10,000  on  training  and  orientation 
costs  per  foreign  employee,  according  to 
Harris  N.  Miller,  president  of  the  ITAA. 
And,  he  adds,  that  doesn’t  include  relo¬ 


cation  costs  or  money  spent  on  attorneys 
hired  to  guide  the  company  through  the 
immigration  process. 

Companies  shouldn’t  perceive  hir¬ 
ing  foreign  workers  as  a  way  to  get 
cheap  labor,  says  Levitt,  the  immigra¬ 
tion  attorney  used  by  Virtual  Solutions. 
A  federal  law  calls  for  skilled  immi¬ 


grants  who  enter  the  country  on  an 
H-1B  temporary  work  visa  to  be  paid 
the  prevailing  wage.  Levitt,  whose 
practice  is  limited  to  immigration  law, 
says  at  least  50  percent  of  her  time  is 
spent  working  on  visas  for  IT  workers. 
The  H-1B  visas  last  for  three  years  and 
can  be  renewed  for  another  three  years. 
Companies  can  also  use  special  “tele¬ 
commuting”  visas,  which  allow  Cana¬ 
dians  and  Mexicans  to  work  from  their 
homes  and  to  travel  to  the  offices  of 
their  American  employers  for  short  vis¬ 
its  on  a  monthly  basis. 

In  recent  years,  a  controversy  has 
sprung  up  around  the  65,000  cap,  set  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  1 990  Immigration 
Reform  Act,  on  the  number  of  skilled 
immigrants  allowed  to  enter  the  coun¬ 
try  annually.  Last  year  this  total,  which 
includes  workers  from  all  sorts  of  pro¬ 
fessions,  was  reached  for  the  first  time 
in  August.  This  year  IT  recruiters  pro¬ 
ject  the  cap  will  be  reached  by  June,  and 
several  Silicon  Valley  corporations, 
including  Intel  Corp.,  have  been  push¬ 
ing  Washington  to  expand  or  remove 
the  limit. 

Lor  Virtual  Solutions’  Baldwin,  the 
investment  in  time  and  money  to  recruit 
and  integrate  foreign  workers  into  his 
staff  has  been  worthwhile.  Hiring  for¬ 
eign  workers  was  a  plan  born  of  desper¬ 
ation,  but  Baldwin  says  the  experience 
has  enhanced  his  business.  “These  peo¬ 
ple  bring  different  work  ethics  and 
methodologies  that  have  broadened  our 
own  approach  to  technologies  and 
added  to  our  culture,”  he  says.  E3Q 

Senior  Writer  Mindy  Blodgett  can  be 
reached  at  mblodgett@cio.com. 


Mentors  help  foreign  workers  get  accustomed  to  the  new 
company  as  well  as  to  the  new  country,  providing  information 
about  transportation,  good  restaurants  and  places  of  worship. 
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At  times,  it  seems  like  your  data  warehouse  is  one  big  black  hole.  Data  goes  in.  but  no  information  comes  out.  That's 


where  Seagate  Hoios,  the  system  for  large-scale  business  intelligence,  comes  in.  Not  only  does  it  leverage  your  data 


warehouse  investment,  it  delivers  what  business  intelligence  was  designed  to  do  all  along;  turn  a  company's  data  into  dollars. 


how  can  we  spend  less  time  looking  for  information  and 


more  time  cap  i  ta  I  i  Z  i  n  g  O  fl  It  >  Seagate  Kolos  captures  the  essence  of 


your  business  processes:  to  deliver  exactly  the  right  information,  the  way  you  want  it.  That’s  because  with  Seagate  Hoios, 


customized  applications  are  developed  to  be  precisely  tailored  to  your  organization’s  users  and  needs.  So  it  works  the 
way  you  work,  and  thinks  as  you  do.  Information  is  what  it  s  all  about.  What  makes  business  intelligent  is  Seagate  Hoios. 

Information,  the  way  you  want  iff 
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Introducing  Toshiba’s  new  Equiurri 
7000  series  with  the  Intel  Pentium;  II 
processor.  Built  into 
this  new  series  is 
a  unique  Instant 
Access  door  that 
lets  you  reach 
the  motherboard 
through  the  side 
of  the  chassis.  No  other  compu¬ 
ter  maker  has  anything  like 


Just  give  us  your  list. 

We  can  custom-configure 
desktops  to  your  exact  specs 
of  memory,  processor 
and  depth  of  features. 


that  without 

removing  the  monitor,  this  new  patent-pending 
design  lets  you  replace  the  motherboard  in  30 
seconds!  Get  in,  get  out,  get  back  to  work.  This 
modular  design  is  just  one  more  example  of  how 
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Toshiba  is 
taking  the 
desktop 
seriously.  Other  examples? 
Flexibility  in  any  working 


Limited  workspace?  Meet  the  first 
computers  to  function  as  desktops, 
towers,  even  wall-mounted  units. 


An  in-depth,  built-in 
Expert  Intelligent  Help 
System  solves  user 
problems  on  the  spot.  . 

Automatically  or  tutonaiiy.  environment — your  E quium 


can  operate  as  a  traditional  desktop,  a  vertical 
tower,  or  as  a  wall-mounted  unit  for  any  wall  or 

cubicle.  Consistency  of  components  means  these 

Key  components  for  both  Equiums  systems  share  parts,  so  you  can  cut 


a  a 


nums 

are  100%  interchangeable. 

As  for  qualification?  Test  one, 
and  you’ve  tested  them  all.  gUUlif  iC  UtiOn 


times.  They  even  feature  a  self- 
fixing  Expert  Intelligent  Help 
System  to  reduce  calls  to  your 
help  desk.  The  most  flexible, 
cost-efficient  corporate  PCs 
on  the  market.  They’re  not 
miracles.  They’re  Toshibas. 
For  more  details,  give  us  a  click  at 
http://computers.toshiba.com,  or  simply 
call  us  toll-free  today  at  1-888-598-7802. 


Starting  at 


Custom  Configuration  Options  for  7000  Series: 

•  233MHz,  266MHz,  300MHz  or  333MHz 
Intel  Pentium®  II  processor 

•512KB  cache** 

•  16MB,  32MB,  48MB,  54MB  or  128MB  SDRAM 
(expandable  to  256MB) 

•2GB,  3GB,  4GB,  6GB  or  8GB  HDD 

•  24X  or  32X  CD-ROM,  DVD  or  none 

•  3.5,"  1.44MB  FDD  or  none 

•  Intel  EtherExpress™  PRO  10-100  network  interface  or  none 

•  Expert  Intelligent  Help  System** 

•  intel  LANDesk®  Client  Manager** 

•  DMI  2.0** 

•  Security  features:  chassis  intrusion  alert 
and  password  protection** 

•  Windows®  95  or  Windows  NT® 

•  3-year  limited  warranty,  1st  year  on  site** 

•  Optional  TekBright  monitors  (15”,  17") 

§«iii 


In  Touch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 


END  USER  SUPPORT 


Does  your  help  desk 
do  more  than  respond 
to  crises?  If  not,  it's 
opportunity  lost.  Leading  groups  use  their  insight  into  users'  problems 
to  influence  the  entire  application  life  cycle. 

BY  RUTH  GREENBERG 


ANAGING  A  HELP  DESK  CAN  BE  LIKE 
running  an  emergency  medical  cen¬ 
ter.  In  a  rough  neighborhood.  With 
no  supplies.  During  an  epidemic. 
For  some  time,  help  desk  workers 
(and  their  bosses)  have  been  surviv¬ 
ing  under  these  conditions,  performing  triage  for 
some  internal  users,  answering  basic  computing 
questions  for  others.  But  as  in  health  care,  practic¬ 
ing  preventive  care  is  more  efficient  and  effective 
than  rushing  from  crisis  to  crisis.  Leading-edge  help 
desks  today  are  leveraging  consolidation,  automa¬ 
tion  and  outsourcing  to  recast  themselves  as  strate¬ 
gic  resources  that  bring  value  to  the  software  life 
cycle  and  all  of  IS’s  interactions  with  users. 

The  role  of  the  help  desk  is  no  longer  just  fixing 
problems;  the  best  ones  act  as  emergency  hotlines 
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and  strategic  tools,  according  to  Jeff  Rumburg,  a 
vice  president  of  the  Meta  Group  Consulting  divi¬ 
sion  of  Stamford,  Conn. -based  Meta  Group  Inc. 
These  help  desks  guide  their  IT  departments  in 
monitoring  where  and  when  glitches  happen  and 
how  to  fix  them,  and  they  coach  companies  on  how 
to  keep  those  problems  from  happening  in  the  first 
place.  (To  gauge  your  own  desk’s  strategic  effec¬ 
tiveness,  see  Rumburg’s  column  “Good  Help,” 
Page  76.) 

At  Portland,  Ore.,  truck  manufacturer  Freightliner 
Corp.,  MIS  General  Manager  Rob  Hassell  envisions 
the  help  desk  collecting  data  on  frequently  occur¬ 
ring  problems,  recognizing  patterns  and,  most 
important,  feeding  that  data  to  system  designers  for 
incorporation  into  next-generation  applications. 
For  example,  Freightliner  can  design  tutorials  on 
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the  most  common  problems  and  incorporate  them 
into  the  software  itself.  “We  already  designed  two  lev¬ 
els  of  access  into  our  dealer  system  knowledge  base — 
a  tutorial  with  pull-down  menus  and  an  alternative 
where  they  can  skip  the  menus  and  do  things  more 
quickly,”  Hassell  says. 

As  most  CIOs  realize,  the  help  desk  is  the  standard 
bearer  for  IS.  “It’s  a  strategic  tool  for  us  in  the  way 
we  position  ourselves  for  our  customers,”  says 
Hassell,  who  admits  his  help  desk  isn’t  yet  what  it 
should  be.  “If  we  don’t  have  a  world-class  help  desk, 
it  reflects  negatively  on  our  ability  to  support  our 
dealers  and  internal  customers.” 

Consolidate  It 

The  most  prevalent  help  desk  trend  is  consolidation, 
bringing  dispersed  support  groups  together  to  present 


a  single  and  thus  more  efficient 
point  of  contact  to  users.  At 
The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  in 
Midland,  Mich.,  Director  of 
Information  Systems  Dave 
Butler  consolidated  his  help 
desk  to  better  reflect  the  com¬ 
pany’s  global  strategy.  Since 
Dow’s  businesses  and  work 
processes  span  the  globe,  it 
needs  a  global  help  desk  that 
presents  a  single  point  of  contact  for  users  no  matter 
where  they  are  located.  “The  strategy  of  the  company 
drives  the  IS  strategy,  which  drives  the  [help  desk]  strat¬ 
egy,”  says  Butler.  The  single  point  of  contact  makes  life 
easier  for  global  users,  but  it  also  affords  the  desk  an 
enterprisewide  view  of  the  systems,  users  and  their 


READ  THIS  ARTICLE  TO  LEARN  HOW 

►  Your  help  desk  can  act  as  a  liaison 
between  users  and  application 
developers,  influencing  the  design 
of  systems 

►  Consolidation  allows  centralized, 
enterprisewide  collection  and 
analysis  of  support  calls 

►  Outsourcing,  though  risky,  can 
eliminate  the  hassles,  not  the 
value,  of  the  help  desk 

►  Automating  help  desk  functions 
can  free  resources  for  more 
strategic  pursuits 
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NCR  Teradata®  database. 


Because  it’s  a  diff e rent  game , 


To  succeed  in  data  warehousing,  you  need  a 
database  that's  built  for  the  job.  A  database 
that  delivers  maximum  scalability  and  manage¬ 
ability.  Plus  world  class  performance.  Only 

Teradata  one 's  c*es'gnec^  ^or  exac^y 

mrrmnmrnma'ivrn  that- NCR  Teradata. 

Start  with  a  small  datamart,  and  scale 
to  the  biggest  of  data  warehouses.  The  sky's  the 
limit.  What's  more,  only  Teradata  has  the  ability 
to  scale  in  multiple  dimensions.  So  lots  of  users 
can  ask  lots  of  complex  business  questions  of 
massive  amounts  of  data,  any  time  they  please. 
Yet  still  receive  answers  with  mindbending 
speed.  And  Teradata  does  it  all  while  significantly 
lightening  your  administrative  workload. 

No  wonder  many  of  the  world's  biggest 
success  stories  already  use  NCR  Teradata.  We're 
talking  about  the  four  biggest  retailers,  the  top 
three  airlines,  and  two  of  the  top  three  banks  in 
the  U.S.  Not  to  mention  fifteen  of  the  world's 
top  communication  companies. 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  only  database  truly 
built  for  decision  support  can  turn  your  data 
into  a  real  competitive  edge.  To  help  you  get  off 
the  ground,  we'll  even  give  you  a  trade-in  credit 
on  your  old  database. 

Just  give  us  a  call  at  1-800  CALL-NCR.  Or 
drop  by  on  the  web  at  www.ncr.com/teradata. 

©NCR 

Transactions  in  the  Age  of  the  Consumer 


Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation.  ©1998  NCR  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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problems  that  is  essential  to  effective  preventive  care. 

Consolidation  can  take  two  forms:  physical  con¬ 
solidation,  putting  all  the  help  desk  workers  in  the  same 
location;  and  virtual  consolidation,  networking  all  their 
computers,  even  if  the  workers  themselves  are  widely 
dispersed.  No  matter  which  course  CIOs  choose  to  cor¬ 
ral  their  profusion  of  help  desks,  they  had  better  do 
something  before  costs  spiral  out  of  control. 

Rumburg  partly  blames  the  buyout  trend  of  the 
late  1980s  for  the  large  number  of  help  desks  many 
companies  have  today.  When  businesses  mush¬ 
roomed,  responsibility  for  technical  help  and  sup¬ 
port  for  new  applications  was  not  always  assigned 
in  a  methodical  way,  so  many  software  developers 
found  themselves  running  de  facto  informal  help 
desks.  It  may  have  been  a  great  way  to  manage  crises, 


MANY  OF  THE  MOST  COMMON  QUESTIONS  A  HELP  DESK 
receives  are  also  the  easiest  to  solve.  One  of  the  simplest  ways  to 
reduce  the  call  volume  and  the  cost  is  to  list  these  frequently  asked 
questions  and  their  answers  on  the  Web.  Here  is  a  sample  of  FAQs 
found  on  the  intranets  of  companies  cited  in  this  article. 

■  What  are  the  hours  of  operation  for  technical  support? 

■  How  do  I  contact  technical  support? 

■  What  is  the  response  time  once  I've  submitted  a  request? 

■  Does  Windows  95  require  1 6MB  or  more  of  RAM  to  run  well? 

■  Will  Windows  95  run  my  current  applications? 

■  How  can  I  create  new  folders  for  my  desktop? 

■  How  do  I  know  that  my  machine  is  capable  of  running  Windows  NT 
Workstation  4.0? 


but  it  proved  as  excessive  as  the  ’80s  themselves. 
Rumburg  estimates  that  consolidation  could  save 
companies  15  to  20  percent  of  their  costs  per  call 
each  time  the  volume  of  help  desk  calls  doubles.  With 
the  average  help  desk  call  ringing  in  at  $20,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Meta,  the  savings  could  be  big. 

The  profusion  of  help  desks  has  been  a  problem 
at  Freightliner,  especially  in  the  Level  2  support 
area,  the  group  that  handles  the  more  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  escalated  from  Level  1.  “We  had  scattered 
Level  2  help — some  were  in  end  user  areas  and 
some  in  our  e-mail  areas,”  says  Hassell.  “We’re 
pulling  all  these  functions  together  with  new  dedi¬ 
cated  management  and  new  hires  where  they  make 
sense.”  Hassell  anticipates  that  consolidation  will 
allow  his  desk  to  collect  data  on  user  problems  and 
achieve  a  new  consistency  in  reporting  and  categoriz¬ 
ing  of  problems.  The  plan  is  to  store  this  data  in  a 
“knowledge  base,”  part  of  the  SA-Expertise  help  desk 
management  software  suite  from  Software  Artistry 
Inc.  “When  a  call  comes  in,”  Hassell  says,  “the  help 
desk  rep  can  go  into  the  knowledge  base  for  that  appli¬ 
cation.  At  some  point  we  could  take  the  knowledge 
base  system  and  move  it  to  our  dealerships  so  that  their 
first  call  for  help  can  be  to  themselves.  If  they  can’t  find 
their  own  answer  in  the  knowledge  base,  the  software 
will  automatically  escalate  and  transfer  the  inquiry  to 
our  help  desk.” 

Centralization  is  often  a  first  step  toward  a  con¬ 
solidated  help  desk.  At  Autodesk  Inc.,  a  San  Rafael, 
Calif.,  vendor  of  computer-aided  design  and  manu¬ 
facturing  software,  Thomas  Barthold  brought  to¬ 
gether  personnel  from  about  10  IS  service  groups  and 
created  an  enterprisewide  help  desk  called  the 
Assistance  Center,  which  now  provides  Level  1  sup¬ 
port  to  21  company  IS  groups.  That  reorganization 
was  just  a  start  but  a  good  one.  This  centralization 
ensured  that  users  would  no  longer  have  to  endure  a 
mad  shuffle  to  find  the  person  who  could  address  their 
particular  problem.  It  also  ensures  a  more  sensible 
and  specialized  division  of  labor.  “Before  consolida¬ 
tion,  I  had  a  lot  of  people  on  the  help  desk  who  were 
really  more  qualified  to  be  network  engineers,”  says 
Barthold,  manager  of  the  Assistance  Center.  These 
professionals  are  now  free  from  mundane  help  desk 
tasks  to  perform  higher-level  duties,  such  as  network 
trouble-shooting  and  network  planning  and  devel¬ 
opment,  leaving  simpler  requests  to  the  help  desk 
staff.  “Now  they’re  all  in  the  appropriate  place,  and 
everyone  does  the  job  he  or  she  is  good  at  and  pre¬ 
pared  for,”  says  Barthold.  And  Autodesk  is  no  longer 
paying  high  salaries  for  skilled  network  administra¬ 
tors  just  to  change  a  password  or  set  up  a  new 
employee’s  account. 

Outsource  It 

A  help  desk  is  tough  to  staff,  doesn’t  get  much  respect 
from  management  and  can  be  very  expensive  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Turning  it  from  a  cost  center  to  a  value  center 
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sometimes  doesn’t  seem  worth  all  the  trouble,  so  some 
companies  just  wash  their  hands  of  the  entire  matter. 
But  the  decision  to  outsource  help  desk  support  is 
risky.  On  the  one  hand,  it  might  reduce  your  costs  and 
free  internal  staff  to  focus  on  more  complex  pursuits. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  cedes  control  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  point  of  contact  IS  has  with  its  users. 

It’s  always  easier  to  hire  someone  to  do  something 
than  to  do  it  yourself.  But  IT  is  a  strategic  tool,  and 
how  you  leverage  it  determines  your  competitive¬ 
ness,  says  Colin  Mahony,  an  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group,  a  technology  research  firm  based  in  Boston. 
When  you  outsource  any  function,  any  strategic  use 
it  once  served  will  die  a  quick  death,  he  says. 

Nevertheless,  companies  such  as  Microsoft  Corp., 
Dell  Computer  Corp.  and  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
have  outsourced  their  help  desks  to  improve  their 
bottom  lines.  Microsoft,  whose  hiring  and  retaining 
costs  can  be  high,  outsources  its  first-level  internal 
tech  support  services  to  systems  integrator  Entex 
Information  Services  Inc.  of  Rye  Brook,  N.Y. 
Microsoft  saves  its  expensive  salaries  and  company 
benefits  for  the  technicians  and  product  specialists 
who  investigate  long-duration  or  repeat  calls  and  uses 
that  data  to  improve  the  company’s  main  money 
maker:  its  software. 

Whether  the  outsourcer  is  fielding  only  Tevel  1 
calls  or  handling  all  support  inquiries,  CIOs  should 
make  sure  the  help  desk  is  doing  more  than  just 
answering  the  phone.  At  Dow,  which  uses  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  employees  to  staff  all  of  its  help 
desk,  the  service-level  agreement  is  based  on  the  time 
it  takes  to  solve  a  problem  and  answer  calls.  But 
Dow,  whose  help  desk  receives  between  500,000  and 
600,000  calls  a  year,  also  tracks  the  satisfaction  of 
users  to  make  sure  the  outsourcer  is  performing  well. 
CIOs  should  also  insist  that  their  outsourcer  provide 
detailed  reports,  which  internal  staff  should  use  to 


analyze 
problem  patterns 
and  make  recommendations  to  system  developers. 

Another  caution:  If  users  work  with  proprietary 
software,  outsourcing  may  not  make  sense.  At  Chick- 
fil-A  Inc.,  the  Atlanta-based  fast  food  chain,  Manager 
of  IT  Client  Services  Michael  Garrison  determined 
that  outsourcing  his  help  desk  wouldn’t  be  cost- 
effective.  “About  one-half  of  our  calls  come  from 
[users  who  work  on]  proprietary  software  that 
changes  frequently,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  external  staff  up  to  speed,”  Garrison  says. 
Because  of  the  environment  of  change,  it  would  also 
have  been  difficult  to  measure  and  monitor  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  performance  relative  to  service-level  agreements. 

Automate  It 

If  your  help  desk  posts  a  list  of  frequently  asked  ques¬ 
tions  or  allows  people  to  submit  their  own  trouble 
tickets,  you  are  part  of  another  popular  help  desk 
trend:  automation.  Chick-fil-A  provides  users  with 
answers  to  frequently  asked  questions  through 
interactive  voice  response  systems,  Web  pages 
and  error  messages  displayed  in  custom  soft¬ 
ware  applications.  The  goals  are  to  help  users 
help  themselves,  save  the  help  desk  time  and 
money,  and  let  the  troubleshooters  spend 
more  time  on  complex,  potentially  costly 
problems. 

Autodesk  has  automated  almost  all  of 
the  processes  on  its  help  desk,  and  the 
company  now  makes  its  call  tracking 
system  available  to  all  employees  world¬ 
wide  on  the  company  intranet.  Two  years 
ago,  calls  were  submitted  to  the  help  desk 
primarily  through  phone  and  e-mail. 
These  requests  were  entered  manually  into 
Autodesk’s  call  tracking  system,  the 
Remedy  Action  Request  System  from 
Remedy  Corp.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
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Equal  Parts  Care  and  Cure 

That’s  the  recipe  for  the  model  help  desk  staff 
at  Shell  Services 

AS  THE  MAIN  POINT  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  IS  AND  THE  REST 
of  a  company's  workforce,  organizations  have  tried  to  build 
desks  that  not  only  answer  technology  questions  but  show  a 
positive  face  to  the  user  as  well.  The  essential  ingredients  are  a  diverse 
staff  with  a  proper  mix  of  customer  service  skills  and  diagnostic  abilities. 

At  Shell  Services  International,  the  independent  IS  arm  of  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  the  desk's  success  depends  on  the  personal  touch.  "Remembering 
details  about  customers'  lives,  what  kinds  of  issues  they  were  having 
with  their  computers,  knowing  what's  going  on  in  their  businesses,  call¬ 
ing  them  after  it's  over  to  check  up — those  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways 
we  stay  in  touch  with  our  customers,"  says  Reesa  Thorne,  Shell  Services' 
manager  of  customer  and  infrastructure  technology  services  for  Europe 
and  Africa. 

Thorne  keeps  her  staff  on  the  lookout  for  all  kinds  of  problems,  "both 
those  that  have  already  happened  and  those  that  might  happen  soon," 
she  says.  For  example,  the  help  desk  recently  received  three  calls  from 
one  building  on  the  same  day,  all  different  problems,  but  all  coming 
from  the  same  floor.  That  was  enough  of  an  anomaly  that  one  of  the 
staffers  suspected  there  might  be  a  wiring  problem.  The  help  desk  was 
not  only  able  to  respond  to  the  calls,  but  it  also  fixed  the  wiring  prob¬ 
lem  before  it  caused  a  real  disaster. 

Thorne  attributes  her  staff's  powers  of  deduction  in  part  to  its  diver¬ 
sity.  The  group  includes  the  expected  techies,  but  it  also  has  a  number 
of  people  with  backgrounds  in  such  areas  as  theology  and  zoology.  By 
employing  different  people  with  different  problem  solving  methods, 

Thorne  says,  the  help  desk  can  act  as  more  of  a  strategic  resource. 

-R.  Greenberg 

which  the  company  had  implemented  in  1991.  It  took 
a  help  desk  worker  an  average  of  more  than  three  min¬ 
utes  to  enter  such  basic  data  as  problem  description. 
In  May  1996  the  company  rolled  out  intranet-based 
direct  user  access  to  the  Remedy  system.  Autodesk  cre¬ 
ated  templates  on  the  intranet  to  help  users  enter  com¬ 
mon  requests,  such  as  office  relocations 
or  password  changes.  These  templates 
prompt  users  for  such  essential  pieces  of 
information  as  their  computers’  asset 
tag  numbers  and  old  and  new  office 
numbers. 

Once  the  customer  submits  the 
request,  Remedy’s  notification  tool 
alerts  the  help  desk  staff.  A  click  of  the 
mouse  on  the  notification  brings  up  the 
ticket,  and  assuming  the  user  has 


Want  to  Know  More? 


The  Help  Desk  Institute 
provides  information  about 
the  technologies,  tools  and 
trends  of  the  help  desk  and 
customer  support  industry. 
Reach  the  Institute  at 
www.helpdesklnst.com. 


entered  all  the  details  correctly,  the  request  is  filled  in 
less  than  15  seconds.  At  rollout,  to  encourage  people 
to  use  the  intranet,  “we  called  everyone  who  used  the 
Web  tool  back  in  30  seconds,”  says  Barthold.  “When 
we  responded,  callers  said,  ‘No  kidding,  I  still  have  my 
finger  on  the  ‘submit’  button.’” 

Fifty-four  percent  of  help  desk  requests  now  come 
in  through  the  intranet.  It  cost  Autodesk  $16,000  to 
set  up  the  system — $12,000  for  the  product,  $3,000 
for  a  SunSparc  workstation  and  $1,000  in  labor.  The 
system  nearly  paid  for  itself  in  its  first  year. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank’s  system  is  so  highly 
automated  that  the  company  has  assigned  it  support 
tasks  in  a  variety  of  areas,  not  all  of  which  relate  to 
traditional  IT.  “We’ve  gone  from  a  help  desk  respond¬ 
ing  to  people’s  problems  from  call  to  call  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  internal  command  center,”  says  Walter 
Schiller,  senior  vice  president  of  service  delivery  man¬ 
agement.  For  example,  if  Chase’s  monitoring  sys¬ 
tem,  called  Service  Management  Automation  and 
Reporting  Technology  (SMART),  gets  an  error  code 
from  any  of  the  bank’s  1,700  ATMs,  it  first  uses  voice 
technology  to  call  the  branch  office  and  resolve  the 
problem.  When  ATMs  are  low  on  cash,  SMART  calls 
the  appropriate  person  at  the  bank  branch.  That  per¬ 
son  has  30  minutes  to  refill  the  machine  before  the 
system  escalates  the  request  by  calling  the  first  con¬ 
tact’s  boss.  “Our  branches  love  to  hate  this  device,” 
says  Schiller,  “but  senior  management  just  loves  it.” 

The  Chase  system  uses  a  series  of  formulas  to 
decide  who  gets  calls  and  to  keep  track  of  the  time 
desk  agents  take  to  solve  a  problem.  It  also  tallies  how 
long  each  user  stays  on  hold.  That  same  system  comes 
in  handy  when  service  center  managers  are  trying  to 
schedule  breaks  or  training  sessions;  they  use  call  logs 
to  find  out  when  their  employees  are  least  busy. 

Schiller  credits  SMART  for  saving  the  company 
more  than  $1  million  in  operating  costs  last  year.  Chase 
has  automated  about  75  percent  of  its  monitoring  pro¬ 
cesses  for  ATMs,  branches  and  online  banking. 

So  is  it  possible  for  the  underappreciated,  belea¬ 
guered,  triage-style  help  desk  to  become  a  strategic 
force  in  IS?  Ask  Chick-fil-A.  “Our  influence  has 
grown  in  the  past  several  years,”  Garrison  says.  The 
help  desk  is  inverting  the  traditional  software  devel¬ 
opment  cycle,  which  once  relegated  the  support  arm 
to  the  very  end.  Now  Chick-fil-A’s  help  desk  agents 
review  software  designs  and  user  interfaces  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cycle.  Flelp  desk  staffers  are  involved 
in  testing,  which  helps  them  learn  the  system  before 
they  have  to  answer  questions  about  it.  That’s  a  far 
cry  from  the  old  days,  when  the  help  desk  staff  would 
see  a  quick  overview  of  a  new  application  the  day  it 
went  live.  Such  significant  changes  prove  that  help 
desks  can  still  be  life  savers  but  much  more  efficient 
and  effective  ones.  HH 


Editorial  Assistant  Ruth  Greenberg  can  be  reached 
at  ruthg@cio.com. 
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Want  to  put  a  shipment  in  motion  with  a  few 
simple  keystrokes?  Then  hit  the  Website  that 
delivers  direct  to  your  business.  Shop  IBM. 


Limited  Time  Offer:  Get  up  to  $20,000  off  a 
new  64-bit  S70  enterprise  server  and  enjoy 
Preferred  Rate  Financing  of  6.5%*  when  you 
trade  in  your  RS/6000  through  Shop  IBM. 


With  more  than  9,000  products  suddenly  at  your 
fingertips,  you’ll  never  look  at  your  keyboard  the 
same  way  again,  www.direct.ibm. com/co 


*  Preferred  Rate  Financing  (PRF)  is  available  from  IBM  Credit  Corporation  to  credit-qualified  commercial 
and  state  and  local  government  customers  in  the  United  States  for  many  new  IBM  RS/6000  products 
installed  by  December  31, 1998.  The  Preferred  Rate  Financing  of  6.5%  applies  to  best  credit  customers 
on  24-36  month  terms  with  a  $1  end-of-lease  purchase  option.  Other  rates  available  based  on  customer 
credit  rating,  financing  terms  and  options.  This  offer  is  subject  to  withdrawal  or  change  without  notice. 
Other  restrictions  may  apply. 


WHEN  KODAK  CHOSE 
WINDOWS  NT  WORKSTATION 
AND  KINGSTON  MEMORY. 


everything  bega 


to  click 
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Kingston  Technology  Company,  17600  Newhope  Street,  Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708,  (714)  435-2600,  Fax  (714)  435-2699.  ©  1998  Kingston  Technology  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 
Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 

Kodak  is  a  trademark  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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O  NATURALLY,  KODAK  LOOKED  AT  ALL 
THE  OPTIONS.  But  how  many  operating 
systems  would  you  trust  with  45,000  users? 
Stability  and  reliability  were  Kodak’s  first  priorities.  But 
because  their  networks  are  scattered  all  around  the  globe, 
security  was  a  big  issue  too.  In  the  end,  the  decision  was 
easy — Microsoft®  Windows  NT'”  Workstation  4.0. 

0  NEXT,  THEY  UPGRADED  BOTH  NEW  AND 
EXISTING  PCS  WITH  KINGSTON  MEMORY. 

That  allowed  them  to  expose  all  the  best  features  of 
f>  Windows  NT  Workstation.  Users  experienced 
an  increase  in  performance.  And  thanks  to 
Kingston’s  reliability  and  compatibility,  the 
transition  was  smooth  for  network  administrators.  Putting 
ample  memory  on  every 
desktop  also  helped 
lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  future. 

0  MISSION  ACCOMPLISHED.  Now  Kodak  has 
an  industrial-strength,  global  intranet  that  links  their 
manufacturing,  engineering,  research  and  marketing  units. 
Windows  NT  Workstation  and  Kingston®  memory  are  at 
the  heart  of  it.  And  yet 

www.  ki  ngston.com/lnfo 

Kodak  is  not  alone. 

Why  are  so  many  leading  companies  building  cutting  edge 
networks  around  Windows  NT  Workstation  and  64MB 
or  more  of  reliable  Kingston  memory?  To  find  out,  call 
(800)  259-9405  or  stop  by  www.kingston.com/info. 
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Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? 
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Randall  Grossman,  a  senior  vice 
president,  steers  Fleet  Bank  to  more 
profitable  customer  selection.  - 
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COVER  STORY:  DATA  MINING 


Marketing  secrets  from  the 
financial  sector  show  how  data 
mining  charts  a  profitable  course 
to  customer  management 

BY  PETER  FABRIS 


AVE  YOU  EVER  SEEN  ONE  OF  THOSE 
posters  that  at  first  glance  looks 
like  a  jumble  of  colored  dots? 
Stare  at  it,  and  a  three-dimen¬ 
sional  picture  will  jump  out 
from  the  pointillistic  background.  Now,  think 
of  those  dots  as  the  bits  of  information  about 
your  customers  contained  in  your  company’s 
databases.  If  you  look  at  the  dots  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  right  light  and  at  the  right  angle, 
they  will  reveal  patterns  that  yield  insight  into 
customer  behavior. 

The  banking  industry  has  stared  hard  at  its 
customer  data  “dots”  to  analyze  customer 
behavior,  and  it  has  learned  valuable  lessons 


Reader  ROI 


THE  BANKING  INDUSTRY  IS  A  LEADER  IN  THE 
application  of  data  mining  for  marketing  and 
decision  support.  In  this  article,  discover 

►  How  data  mining  provides  insight  into  the 
behavior  and  needs  of  customers 

►  How  banks  use  data  mining  to  analyze  and 
increase  customer  profitability 

►  Why  data  mining  is  effective  for  credit  risk 
management 

for  other  industries  that  use  data  mining. 
Although  banks  have  employed  statistical 
analysis  tools  with  some  success  for  several 
years,  previously  unseen  patterns  of  customer 


behavior  are  now  coming  into  clear  focus  with 
the  aid  of  new  data  mining  tools. 

Data  mining  is  the  automated  analysis  of 
large  data  sets  to  find  patterns  and  trends  that 
might  otherwise  go  undiscovered.  By  study¬ 
ing  these  patterns  and  trends,  banking  execu¬ 
tives  can  predict  with  increasing  precision  how 
customers  will  react  to  interest  rate  adjust¬ 
ments,  which  customers  will  be  most  receptive 
to  new  product  offers,  which  customers  pre¬ 
sent  the  highest  risk  for  defaulting  on  a  loan 
and  how  to  make  each  customer  relationship 
more  profitable. 

“We’re  trying  to  understand  the  needs, 
preferences  and  behaviors  of  customers,”  says 
Russel  Herz,  senior  vice  president  in  charge  of 
liability  product  management  at  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York.  Data  mining 
has  become  an  indispensable  tool  in  that  pur¬ 
suit.  “It  permeates  everything  we  do — pricing, 
promotion  and  product  development,”  he 
says.  Data  mining  led  Chase  to  take  the  un¬ 
usual  step  of  reducing  required  minimum  bal¬ 
ances  in  customers’  checking  accounts  for  two 
consecutive  years  because  the  bank  learned 
that  customers  who  have  difficulty  maintain¬ 
ing  a  minimum  balance  may  take  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  competitors  with  lower  minimum  bal¬ 
ance  requirements.  Executives  at  the  bank 
reasoned  that  customers  who  defected  to 
another  bank  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Chase’s  checking  account  terms  might  desert 
the  bank  for  their  other  banking  needs  as  well. 
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So  while  it  was  clear  that  for  a  certain 
segment  of  Chase’s  customer  base,  the 
minimum  checking  account  balance  was 
a  key  factor  in  their  choice  of  banks,  Herz 
still  wanted  to  know  if  those  customers 
were  profitable  for  Chase.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  Chase  was  losing  profitable  cus¬ 
tomers  because  its  minimum  balance 
requirement  was  too  high,  then  lowering 
it  would  make  sense.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  defecting  customers  weren’t  prof¬ 
itable,  then  the  smart  decision  would  have 
been  to  leave  the  minimum  balance  alone. 

Chase  analyzed  the  attributes  and 
habits  of  its  checking  account  cus¬ 
tomers  for  clues  that  might  reveal  how 
to  set  the  minimum  balance  require¬ 
ment  to  retain  profitable  customers. 
Herz’s  staff  used  data  mining  to  develop 
profiles  of  customer  groups  whose 
members  consistently  had  trouble 
maintaining  minimum  balances.  They 
sought  answers  to  questions  like,  How 
many  checks  do  they  draw  per  month? 
Do  they  use  ATMs  or  conduct  most  of 
their  business  with  tellers?  and  What 
other  accounts  and  products  do  they 
hold?  The  answers  helped  Chase  deter¬ 
mine  who  their  profitable  customers 
were  and  predict  the  dollar  floor  at 
which  to  set  the  minimum  balance  to 
retain  them.  As  a  result  of  the  two  reduc¬ 


tions  of  the  minimum  balance,  Chase’s 
percentage  of  profitable  customers  to 
overall  customers  went  up.  Herz  doesn’t 
want  to  tip  his  hand  to  competitors  by 
specifying  the  percentage,  but  he  says  it 
was  very  significant. 

Chase  has  possessed  the  customer 
data  to  alter  strategy  on  such  factors  as 
minimum  balances  for  many  years,  but 
recently  the  tools  to  study  that  data  have 
improved  significantly.  Herz  says,  “It’s 


been  like  [a  doctor]  going  from  having 
nothing  to  X-rays  to  an  MRI.”  Herz  can 
now  predict  the  impact  of  strategic  deci¬ 
sions  with  better  precision  and  can  make 
informed  decisions  much  faster. 

Tools  to  Guide  Your  Way 

Banks  use  an  array  of  tools  to  analyze 
the  customer  data  contained  within  their 
data  warehouses  and  data  marts.  Data 
mining  tools  are  still  in  the  early  stages 
of  development,  so  practitioners  may  try 
several  new  tools  each  year.  Boston- 
based  Fleet  Bank’s  data  management 


and  analysis  group  has  tested  at  least  15 
tools,  including  .online  analytical  pro¬ 
cessing  (OLAP)  and  other  analytical 
products,  in  its  two  years  of  existence. 
“We’re  constantly  looking  at  new  soft¬ 
ware,”  says  Victor  Hoffman,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  manager  of  analytics  at  Fleet. 
Some  vendors  tailor  their  products  for 
specific  industries.  San  Francisco-based 
HyperParallel  Corp.,  for  example,  offers 
a  module  with  algorithms  specific  to  the 


financial  services  industry  in  its  data 
mining  product.  IBM  Corp.  will  release 
a  finance-industry-tailored  version  of  its 
DecisionEdge  software  that  incorporates 
the  company’s  Intelligent  Miner  product 
later  this  year  (see  “Navigation  Tools,” 
Page  54). 

Of  course,  even  before  deciding 
wTich  tools  are  best  suited  for  a  prob¬ 
lem,  data  mining  analysts  must  make 
sure  they  have  consistent,  accurate  data. 
Banks  historically  have  had  separate 
databases  for  different  areas:  one  for 
mortgages,  another  for  auto  loans, 
another  for  checking  accounts  and  so 
on.  But  to  obtain  a  full  picture  of  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships,  an  organization 
needs  access  to  all  customer  data  enter¬ 
prisewide.  Because  of  the  legacy  of  mul¬ 
tiple  databases  from  several  depart¬ 
ments,  data  fields  frequently  contain 
different  definitions  and  values  in  dif¬ 
ferent  databases,  which  can  create  mis¬ 
leading  apples-to-oranges  comparisons. 
Such  inconsistencies  have  to  be  corrected 
before  mining  can  begin.  (See  “Buried 
Treasure,”  CIO,  Oct.  1, 1996.)  For  most 
companies,  that’s  no  simple  task,  and  it 
slows  down  the  work  of  data  mining 
groups.  “When  we’re  building  a  data 
mining  model,  we  spend  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  our  time — probably  75  percent  of 
it — on  data  validation,”  says  Chris  Kelly, 
vice  president  and  director  of  database 
marketing  at  Bank  of  America  in  San 
Francisco. 

One  of  data  mining’s  valuable  traits 

Russel  Herz ,  senior  vice  president,  uses  data 
mining  to  identify  and  retain  Chase’s  best 
customers. 


To  obtain  a  full  picture  of  customer 
relationships,  an  organization  needs  access  to 
all  customer  data  enterprisewide. 
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At  Fleet  Bank,  Victor  Hoffman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  has  directed  evaluation  of  at  least  15 
data  mining  tools. 

ing  a  higher  interest  rate,  says  Fleet’s 
Randall  Grossman,  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  customer  data  manage¬ 
ment  and  analysis.  To  do  so  decreases 
the  profitability  of  such  customers  to  the 
bank.  To  be  sure,  Fleet  still  puts  a  lot  of 
effort  into  pitching  additional  products 
to  its  customers,  but  it  now  does  so  more 
selectively.  “We  target  customers  who 
are  not  only  likely  to  buy  the  product 
but  ones  for  whom  the  value  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  increases  for  us,”  Grossman 
says.  In  other  words,  Fleet  wants  to 
know  not  only  which  customers  might 
buy  a  new  product  but  also  which  cus¬ 
tomers  will  generate  profits  if  they  do 
buy  it.  Grossman  says  the  bank’s  second 
goal  for  this  sort  of  data  mining  is  to  find 
out  how  to  “reconfigure,  over  time,  [its] 
product  and  service  offerings  to  enable 
[it]  to  profitably  serve  customers  who 
today  are  unprofitable.” 

Many  financial  institutions  use  data 
mining  to  study  the  needs  and  habits  of 
customer  groups  in  the  interest  of  “cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management.”  The 


is  that  results  sometimes  challenge  com-  Ojrl'f'rfl  MlYllflfl  I tl ^11  flirts 

monly  held  assumptions.  Other  types  of  I  lllllllliip  II 

tools,  such  as  OLAP,  usually  don’t  yield  Bank  on  these  words  of  wisdom 
findings  that  directly  challenge  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo.  Data  analysts  use  OLAP  tools  "Don't  make  any  decisions  before  you  finish  your  research,  i'm  very  careful  not  to 

to  test  the  relevance  of  a  theory,  where-  give  my  opinion  to  my  analysis  people  before  the  work  is  finished." 

as  they  apply  data  mining  tools  to  a  -Russel  Herz,  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

problem  in  hopes  that  the  findings  will 

suggest  an  answer.  Analysts  use  OLAP  "Hire  statistical  analysts  who  can  understand  business  problems  and  have  a 
to  answer,  Is  this  true?  but  data  mining  hunger  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  solving  business  problems." 

can  provide  insight  to  answer,  Why  is  -Victor  Hoffman,  Fleet  Bank 

this  happening?  and  What  might  hap¬ 
pen  if...?  "Statistical  techniques  are  embedded  in  neural  network-based  products. 

Consequently,  some  people  think  that  data  mining  is  an  automated  process 
Managing  Customers  that  doesn't  require  sophisticated  analysis.  That's  an  illusion." 

Examining  problems  in  a  new  light  -Jianmin Liu, Bankof America 

sometimes  leads  banks  to  abandon  ven¬ 
erated  strategies.  Fleet  subscribed  to  the  "Mining  data  derived  from  ERP  systems  can  get  very  complicated.  ERP  systems 
long-held  notion  that  the  more  cross-  are  notorious  for  making  databases  difficult  to  manage  because  it's  tough  to 

selling  it  did,  the  higher  its  profits  would  selectively  delete  data.  ERP-fed  databases  tend  to  grow  and  grow  and  grow." 

be.  But  the  bank  discovered  through  -James  Watson,  president  of Doculabs  Inc.,  a  Chicago  IT  research  firm 

data  mining  that  it  doesn’t  always  work 

that  way.  For  instance,  it  doesn’t  pay  for  "When  evaluating  data  mining  products,  choose  proven  technologies  that  give 

the  bank  to  persuade  customers  content  you  the  flexibility  to  grow  and  that  give  direct  access  to  relational  databases 

to  leave  their  money  in  savings  accounts  rather  than  those  that  require  an  intermediary  step." 

to  invest  in  certificates  of  deposit  bear-  -JanMrazek,  Bankof  Montreal 
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Navigation  Tools 

A  compass  and  a  sextant  may  be  all 
you  need  to  steer  by  the  stars,  but 
when  it  comes  to  data  mines,  the 
right  vendor  will  supply  you  with  the 
product  that  best  suits  your  needs 

HIGH-END  PRODUCTS 

■  Hyperparallel  Corp. 

www.hyperparallel.com 

■  IBM  Corp. 

www.software.  ibm.  com 

■  Quadstone  Ltd. 

www.quadstone.com 

■  Silicon  Graphics  Inc. 

www.sgi.com 

■  SRA  International  Inc. 

www.sra.com 

■  Thinking  Machines  Corp. 

www.think.com 

MID-RANGE  PRODUCTS 

■  DataMind  Corp. 

www.datamindcorp.com 

■  HNC  Software  Inc. 

www.hncs.com 

■  MathSoft  Inc. 

www.mathsoft.com 

■  NeoVista  Software  Inc. 

www.neovista.com 

■  Pilot  Software  Inc. 

www.pilotsw.com 

■  QueryObject  Systems  Corp. 

www.queryobject.com 

■  SAS  Institute  Inc. 

www.sas.com 

■  SPSS  Inc. 

www.spss.com 

DESKTOP  PRODUCTS 

■  Angoss  Software  Corp. 

www.angoss.com 

■  Business  Objects  SA 

www.  businessobjects.  com 

■  Cognos  Inc. 

www.cognos.com 

■  Information  Discovery  Inc. 

www.datamining.com 

For  a  more  comprehensive  list  of  data 
mining  vendors  see  the  KDNuggets 
Directory  Web  site  at  www.kdnuggets. 
com/companies.html. 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP. 


objective  is  to  increase  the  amount  of 
business  with  each  customer.  Banks  reg¬ 
ularly  take  aim  at  that  goal  with  targeted 
promotional  mailings  and  in  the  normal 
course  of  customer  interactions;  how¬ 
ever,  data  mining  helps  them  market 
more  precisely,  saving  money  on  mail¬ 
ings  and  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
cross-selling  efforts. 

Fleet  recently  used  data  mining  to 
identify  the  best  prospects  for  its  mu¬ 
tual  fund  offerings.  Grossman’s  team 
mined  customer  demographics  and 
account  data  including  transaction 
activity  and  account  balances  along 
several  product  lines.  From  that  anal¬ 
ysis,  they  found  customers  who  were 
likely  to  invest  in  mutual  funds,  and 
they  used  that  information  to  help 
Fleet’s  Investment  Services  division  tar¬ 
get  prospective  clients. 

Mining  the  Call  Center 

Some  13  million  customers  call  Bank  of 
America’s  West  Coast  customer  service 
call  center  each  month.  It’s  an  unbeat¬ 
able  marketing  opportunity,  but  “rather 
than  pitch  the  product  of  the  week,  we 
want  to  be  as  relevant  as  possible  to 
each  customer,”  says  Kelly.  So  when  a 
customer  calls,  a  rep  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  cross-selling  if  he  knows 
what  accounts  the  customer  holds  and 
whether  the  customer  is  part  of  a  group 
with  a  propensity  to  buy  a  particular 
product. 

At  Bank  of  America,  customer  service 


accounts,  demographic  infor¬ 
mation,  the  number  of  month¬ 
ly  transactions  and  their  choice 
of  banking  channels  (teller, 

ATM  or  phone).  The  Toronto- 
based  bank  calculates  current 
profitability  profiles  of  house¬ 
holds  and  produces  models  to 
predict  the  profitability  of  cus¬ 
tomers  over  a  lifetime. 

Managing  Risk 

In  addition  to  helping  increase 
the  value  of  customer  relation¬ 
ships,  mining  customer  infor¬ 
mation  databases  aids  banks 
in  managing  risk.  Bank  of 
Montreal,  for  example,  ana¬ 
lyzes  mortgage  customers’ 
transactions  in  checking,  sav¬ 
ings  and  other  accounts  for 
insight  into  who  is  at  risk  of 
defaulting.  The  bank  was 
surprised  to  find  that  some 
customers  who  consistently 
made  their  mortgage  payments 
late  were  not  necessarily  at  a 
high  risk  of  defaulting.  The 
bank  found  that  a  certain  type 
of  customer  is  in  the  habit  of 
paying  bills  late  but  has  the 
wherewithal  to  fulfill  his  or  her 
obligations,  says  Jan  Mrazek, 
chief  specialist  of  the  data  min¬ 
ing  group  at  Bank  of  Montreal.  By  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  transactional  behavior  of 
customers  across  all  their  accounts,  the 


While  data  mining  specialists  extol  the  virtues 
of  the  technology  in  one  breath,  they  caution 
about  its  complexity  in  the  next. 


representatives  equipped  with  customer 
profiles  gleaned  from  data  mining  pitch 
new  products  and  services  that  are  the 
most  relevant  to  callers.  For  example,  a 
customer  in  a  certain  age  group  who  has 
children  and  a  home  equity  loan  with 
the  bank  is  a  good  candidate  for  taking 
out  a  student  loan.  Data  mining  helps 
the  bank  identify  such  customers. 

Bank  of  Montreal  mines  its  1 -terabyte 
“customer  knowledge  database”  to 
develop  profitability  profiles  of  cus¬ 
tomers  based  on  multiple  factors  such  as 
the  amount  of  money  in  particular 


bank  can  see  which  customers  experience 
periodic  cash  flow  crunches  and  which 
may  truly  be  in  danger  of  defaulting. 

Some  banks  are  currently  testing  data 
mining  tools  to  manage  their  credit  port¬ 
folios  more  efficiently.  Data  mining 
holds  great  promise  in  assessing  the  risk 
of  a  bank’s  entire  portfolio  of  loans,  says 
Jianmin  Liu,  vice  president  and  project 
manager  in  credit  risk  management  for 
Bank  of  America’s  mortgage  division.  By 
analyzing  customer  behaviors  such  as 
payment  habits,  data  mining  can  pro¬ 
vide  answers  to  vital  questions  such  as 
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Jan  Mrazek,  chief  specialist  of  the  data  mining  group  at  Bank  of  Montreal,  manages  risk  by 
analyzing  transactions. 


What  percentage  of  loans  will  be  refi¬ 
nanced  next  quarter?  What  percentage 
will  go  to  foreclosure?  and  What  per¬ 
centage  will  be  in  serious  delinquent  sta¬ 
tus?  Accurate  answers  to  these  questions 
allow  credit  risk  managers  to  allocate 
optimal  loan  loss  reserves — funds  set 
aside  to  cover  bad  loans — which  is 
important  to  profitability. 

Credit  risk  assessment  is  a  new  area 
for  data  mining,  Liu  says.  He  is  testing 
the  beta  version  of  a  data  mining  prod¬ 
uct  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.  of  Cary, 
N.C.,  and  is  evaluating  its  various  algo¬ 
rithms.  His  goal  is  to  develop  statistical 
models  that  accurately  predict  payment 
behavior,  for  example,  how  likely  it  is 
that  a  particular  borrower  will  default 
on  or,  alternatively,  prepay  a  loan. 
Accomplishing  that  will  take  patience 
and  a  lot  of  trial  and  error,  Liu  says, 
because  data  mining  sometimes  leads  to 


dead  ends  and  can  yield  misleading 
information. 

For  example,  Bank  of  America  built 
a  data  mining  model  to  predict  attrition 
of  small  business  customers.  One  of  the 
key  factors  was  the  length  of  time  small 
businesses  held  accounts  with  the  bank. 
That  indicator  proved  to  be  misleading, 
however,  because  about  60  percent  of 
small  businesses  go  bankrupt  within 
three  years.  Kelly  says  Bank  of  America’s 
model  was  a  better  indicator  of  compa¬ 
nies  headed  for  bankruptcy  rather  than 
those  headed  to  a  rival  bank.  The  bank 
subsequently  revised  the  model  to  elim¬ 
inate  that  factor. 

Read  It,  but  Don't  Weep 

To  properly  interpret  results,  data  min¬ 
ing  teams  should  combine  business- 
savvy  members  with  statistical  experts. 
It’s  essential  for  statisticians  to  either 
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understand  business  concepts  thor¬ 
oughly  or  run  their  findings  by  business 
partners  for  reality  checks,  Liu  says. 
Doing  that  in  the  customer  relationship 
management  area  is  important  and  is 
even  more  important  in  credit  risk  man¬ 
agement,  which  requires  more  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  and  experience,  he  says. 

As  data  mining  vendors  improve  their 
products,  they’ve  begun  to  assert  that 
their  tools  can  be  used  by  business  man¬ 
agers  without  extensive  training  in  sta¬ 
tistics.  Beware  of  such  pitches,  data  min¬ 
ing  practitioners  say.  To  get  the  best 
results,  you  need  experts  who  under¬ 
stand  the  advantages  and  limitations  of 
the  half-dozen  or  so  algorithms  used  in 
data  mining  products.  “There  are  some 
products  where  you  can  try  a  canned 
approach  and  that  might  work  some¬ 
times,”  says  Hoffman.  Those  tools  are 
far  more  valuable,  though,  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  understand  what’s  going 
on  under  the  hood,  he  says. 

Bank  of  Montreal’s  Mrazek  says  some¬ 
times  his  staff  applies  several  different  sta¬ 
tistical  models  to  one  problem.  The  most 
significant  results  might  lie  in  the  inter¬ 
sections  of  each  model’s  results,  and  you 
need  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
algorithms  to  interpret  them,  he  says. 
Banks  that  have  made  serious  invest¬ 
ments  in  data  mining  typically  employ 
several  people  trained  in  statistical  anal¬ 
ysis  or  applied  mathematics.  “If  you  don’t 
have  the  statistical  expertise,  you’re  using 
the  tools  blindly,”  Mrazek  says. 

So  while  data  mining  specialists  extol 
the  virtues  of  the  technology  in  one 
breath,  they  caution  about  its  complexity 
in  the  next.  “Data  mining  is  a  powerful 
technology,  but  it’s  not  magic,”  says  Herb 
Edelstein,  cofounder  and  president  of  Two 
Crows  Corp.,  a  data  mining  consulting 
firm  based  in  Potomac,  Md.  “It  doesn’t  sit 
in  your  computer,  find  things  in  your 
databases  and  tell  you  what  to  do  with 
them.”  Data  mining  can  be  downright 
tedious,  Mrazek  says.  Some  models  can 
take  several  months  to  complete. 

But,  like  gazing  at  one  of  those  3-D 
posters,  persistence  pays  off.  And  banks 
are  now  seeing  revealing  pictures  of  their 
customers  within  the  “dots”  housed  on 
their  databases.  Those  images  reflect 
higher  profits.  BE! 

Senior  Writer  Peter  Fabris  can  be 
reached  at  pfabris@cio.com. 
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It’s  1900. 

Do  you  know  where  your  e-mail  is? 
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If  your  users  are  among  the  over  ten  million  people  who  depend  on  non-Y2K-compliant  e-mail  systems,  they’re 
about  to  find  themselves  at  the  start  of  the  wrong  century.  Millions  of  others  have  already  discovered  that  their 
systems  are  behind  the  times. 

Not  that  it’s  going  to  make  you  feel  any  better,  but  there’s  a  reason.  Many  great  systems,  Lotus  cc:Mail  and 
Microsoft®  Mail  among  them,  were  designed  when  e-mail  was  just  a  useful  utility,  and  the  year  2000  just  a 
blip  on  the  radar.  They  were  never  intended  to  be  the  critical  center  of  corporate  messaging  and  collaboration 
that  e-mail  has  become  today. 

Sure,  someone  may  develop  a  patch  or  write  some  code  that  will  buy  you  some  time  to  limp  into  the  next 
century,  but  that’s  all  you’ll  be  buying.  Time.  Not  capabilities. 

So  this  may  be  a  good  time  to  get  your  entire  company  on  the  same  messaging  platform.  There’s  a  couple  of 
ways  to  do  it. 

Alternative  one:  Yank  it  all  out  by  the  roots,  data  and  all.  Start  from  scratch.  Install  a  completely  new 
messaging  infrastructure  for  your  entire  installed  base  and  hope  it  works.  Your  basic  IT  nightmare. 

Alternative  two:  Microsoft  Exchange  Server. 

Microsoft  Exchange  lets  you  unify  your  company’s  messaging  platforms.  It  connects  every  user  around  the 
clock.  It  connects  devices  from  palmtops  to  workstations,  from  16-  and  32-bit  PCs  to  PowerMacs.  It  connects 
you  to  messaging  software  with  unlimited  storage  for  unlimited  volume.  And,  perhaps  most  important,  it  con¬ 
nects  to  the  e-mail  platforms  your  company  already  has— and  lets  your  users  keep  their  e-mail  and  data  alive 
in  the  next  century. 

Exchange  comes  with  built-in  connectors  to  cc:Mail  and  Microsoft  Mail.  To  Lotus  Notes.  To  mainframe  mes¬ 
saging.  It  supports  every  standard  Internet  protocol.  And  whatever  Exchange  connects,  it  enhances.  So  while 
your  cc:Mail  and  Microsoft  Mail  users  still  keep  their  data  and  get  their  e-mail,  they  also  begin  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  collaborate  on  a  global  basis.  They  get  the  task  management,  calendaring,  contact  management  and 
collaboration  tools  of  the  Outlook”  98  client.  They  can  use  Microsoft  Office  to  create  work,  exchange  work,  col¬ 
laborate  on  work.  All  on  a  unified  platform. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.microsoft.com/exchange/2000/  to  order  a  Microsoft  Exchange  Server  5.5  evalua¬ 
tion  kit.  And  see  how  you  can  get  everyone  and  everything  working  in  the  same  century. 

Happy  New  Year. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


Microsoft 


www.microsoft.com /eXCh3flge  /  2000/ 


As  Arthur  Andersen's  knowledge 
base  expands ,  Bob  Hiebeler 
looks  for  new  ways  to  simplify 
the  user  interface. 
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STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS  REVISITED 
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When  it  comes  to  major  strategic 
implementations,  it's  one  thing  to  lift  off 
and  another  to  make  the  right  moves 
once  you're  in  orbit.  Here's  an  update  of 
three  strategic  launches  on  which  CIO 
has  reported  in  the  past. 


A  BY  DAVID  PEARSON 

RTHUR  ANDERSEN’S  GLOBAL  BEST  PRACTICES  (GBP) 
knowledge  base  just  keeps  growing  and  growing  and  grow¬ 
ing.  ...  When  CIO  reported  on  the  effort  in  1996,  GBP,  which  was  launched 
in  1992,  contained  12,000  pages  of  recommendations  on  approximately 

40  business  processes,  such  as  surveying  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction,  developing  and  training  employees,  under¬ 
standing  markets  and  customers,  and  creating  and 
managing  a  human  resources  strategy  (see  “In  the 
Know,”  CIO ,  April  15,  1996,  or  visit  www.cio. coml archive! 041 596 
_ins.html.  At  that  time,  GBP  was  available  only  to  the  company’s  profes¬ 
sional  employees,  including  accountants,  tax  advisers  and  business  con¬ 
sultants,  who  used  it  to  guide  their  clients  in  improving  performance. 


Where  Are 
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STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS  REVISITED 


Today  GBP  encompasses  about  100  processes 
contained  in  more  than  30,000  pages.  Once  avail¬ 
able  only  on  closely  guarded  CD-ROMs,  the 
knowledge  base  is  now  accessible  to  consultants 

“There  is  TLO  such  thing  as  a 

finished  knowledge  base. 

You're  always  improving  it, 

always  working  on  it. " 

-BOB  HIEBELER 


via  the  company’s  KnowledgeSpace  intranet  and 
to  customers  who  subscribe  to  KnowledgeSpace, 
Andersen’s  Internet-based  business  service  launched 
in  December  1997. 

While  GBP  has  been  growing  in  the  number  of 
processes  it  contains  and  the  level  of  detail  avail¬ 
able  for  each,  updates  have  been  coming  fast  and 
furious.  Direct  data  access  for  clients  was  a  logical 
development  in  the  management  of  GBP’s  quick 
growth  and  metamorphosis  to  the  more  accessible 
KnowledgeSpace,  says  Bob  Hiebeler,  managing 
director  of  KnowledgeSpace. 

It  happened  like  this:  Arthur  Andersen’s  business 
consulting  service  had  already  been  forming  a  num¬ 
ber  of  virtual  competency  centers,  or  teams  of  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed  consultants  focused  on  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  of  business  such  as  finance  and 
revenue  enhancement.  The  launch  of  the  GBP 
knowledge  base  was  closely  followed  by  a  dozen 
new  such  groups.  “They  have  fed  off  one  another,” 
says  Hiebeler.  “We  feed  [the  competency  centers] 
more  best  practices  information,  and  they  feed  us 
company  examples  and  case  studies  that  can  be 
incorporated  into  GBP.” 

As  the  GBP  knowledge  base  was  becoming 
KnowledgeSpace,  in  December  1996  Arthur 
xAndersen  created  a  new  operating  unit,  AA 
Knowledge  Enterprises,  to  manage  Knowl¬ 
edgeSpace  as  well  as  electronic  commerce  and  dis¬ 
tance-learning  divisions.  GBP,  now  under  the 
purview  of  Knowledge  Enterprises,  had  40  dedi¬ 
cated  staffers  in  1996;  today  there  are  more  than 
70  researchers,  writers,  diagnostic  tool  developers, 
call-center  personnel  and  support  people,  all  in 
Chicago. 

We  reported  in  1996  that  the  creation  of  the  GBP 
knowledge  base  caused  some  tension  between 
Arthur  Andersen’s  business  and  technical  people. 
Since  then,  however,  Hiebeler  says  a  “much  closer 


collaboration”  has  developed.  It’s  helped  that  the 
knowledge  base  has  as  a  product  moved  from  CD- 
ROMs,  whose  timeliness  expires  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  pressed,  to  the  readily  updatable 
Internet/intranet.  “Now  the  concept  of  ‘versions’ 
isn’t  there;  we  put  up  new  pieces  and  new  updates 
every  week,”  says  Hiebeler. 

As  GBP  has  grown  in  size  and  scope  and  become 
available  to  a  wider  array  of  users,  Hiebeler’s  group 
has  constantly  looked  for  ways  to  refine  the  inter¬ 
face  for  ease  of  use.  “We’ll  learn  a  lot  more  as  the 
market  interacts  with  [our  product].  Our  customers 
are  quite  demanding,”  adds  Hiebeler.  “They  want 
to  get  at  precisely  what  they  need- — and  get  to  it 
very  quickly.” 

In  1996  CIO  listed  eight  lessons  Andersen  had 
learned  about  implementing  changes  that  shift  a 
company’s  culture  and  the  way  it  does  business — 
which  is  what  the  company  said  its  GBP  knowledge 
base  had  done.  Hiebeler  has  updated  his  take  on 
each  lesson. 

Lesson  1;  Begin  before  you're  ready.  “That  has  cer¬ 
tainly  held  true.  We’ve  learned  a  lot  more  by  rush¬ 
ing  to  get  on  the  playing  field  and  learning  as  we’ve 
gone  than  we  could  ever  have  picked  up  in  a 
drawn-out  planning  and  preparing  process.” 

Lesson  2.  Commit  to  a  rapid  release  schedule. 
“Make  that  ‘Commit  to  rapid  updating.’  You  have 
to  maintain  a  sense  of  urgency  and  organization 
and  constantly  ask,  ‘How  have  we  improved  the 
knowledge  base  this  quarter?”’ 

Lesson  3.  Plan  to  dazzle  your  customers.  “Actually, 
dazzling  people  is  not  as  important  as  making  it 
easy  for  them  to  use  the  knowledge  base.  Because 
as  the  knowledge  base  has  gotten  larger,  there  is 
more  of  a  requirement  to  simplify  the  interface.” 

Lesson  4.  Keep  it  in  prototype  longer  than  you 
should.  “That  has  evolved  to  ‘Keep  it  in  perpetual 
prototype.’  Our  attitude  is,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  finished  knowledge  base.  It  never  fully  arrives 
because  you’re  always  improving  it,  always  work¬ 
ing  on  it.” 

Lesson  5.  If  you  must  train,  be  clever  about  it.  “The 
key  is  to  align  resources  with  job  tasks  so  that  you 
make  the  knowledge  base  part  of  the  daily  life  of 
your  people.  We  stress  that  everyone  must  check 
voice  mail  and  e-mail  every  day.  Now  to  that  we’ve 
added  a  third  habit:  Check  KnowledgeSpace.  ” 

Lesson  6.  Press  hard  on  technology  to  deliver  busi¬ 
ness  value.  “It’s  really  more  a  matter  of  keeping 
everyone  focused  on  delivering  what  the  customer 
wants.” 

Lesson  7.  Rely  on  fuzzy  feedback  before  hard  mea¬ 
sures.  “Feedback  is  hard  because  it’s  all  over  the 
map.  You  have  to  be  good  at  seeing  the  main 
themes,  the  averages.  The  things  we  do  that  make 
the  most  impact  are  those  in  the  center,  the  ones 
that  affect  the  highest  numbers  of  people.” 

Lesson  8.  Choose  speed  and  specificity  over  size  and 
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generality.  “We  got  that  right.  Toggling  between  the 
general  lesson  and  the  specific  example  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  makes  the  abstract  real  for  the  customer.” 


Schlumberger: 

Worldwide  Network 

At  schlumberger  ltd.,  a  new 
York  City-based  manufacturer  of 
testing  and  measurement  systems 
and  provider  of  high-tech  services 
to  oil  companies,  they’re  still  talking  about  the 
young  engineer  who  was  saved  from  fumbling  a  $2 
million  deal  in  the  Arabian  Desert.  Seems  he  needed 
precise  measurements  from  a  certain  pumping- 
parameter  recorder  that  was  spitting  drivel  into  the 
dunes.  A  dash  to  his  satellite  dish-topped  truck,  an 
e-mail  to  senior  colleagues  in  France,  a  couple  of 
anxious  moments  applying  their  suggestions  to  the 
recorder,  some  tinkering  with  the  recorder  and  the 
young  man  was  soon  back  in  business. 

CIO  retold  that  story  to  our  readers  when  we 
reported  on  Schlumberger  in  February  1997,  at 
which  time  we  also  honored  the  company  with  an 


Enterprise  Value  Award  for  setting  up  and  deploy¬ 
ing  a  massive,  open-architecture  network  connect¬ 
ing  most  of  the  company’s  60,000  employees  in 
about  60  of  the  more  than  90  countries  where  it 
operates  (see  “Net  Results,”  CIO,  Feb.  1, 1997,  or 
visit  www.cio. com/archive/0201 97_results.html). 

Now,  however,  the  story  doesn’t  seem  so  unusual 
to  Schlumberger  leadership;  it’s  just  one  more  piece 
of  anecdotal  evidence  that  justifies  the  company’s 
heavy  investment  over  the  past  several  years  in 
SINet,  its  worldwide  network. 

Schlumberger  launched  the  network  in  1991 
after  having  spent  two  years  and  $6.5  million  devel¬ 
oping  it.  The  budget  reached  $17.6  million  in  1996, 
doubled  to  $35  million  in  1997  and  doubled  yet 
again  to  $70  million  in  1998.  (The  spending  mix 
hasn’t  changed  over  the  past  year.  Operational 
charges  account  for  45  percent  of  total  dollars 
spent,  followed  by  training  at  42  percent  and  tech¬ 
nology  purchases  at  13  percent.) 

According  to  David  R  Sims,  technical  manager 
for  IT  in  the  company’s  Sugar  Land,  Texas,  office, 
that’s  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  what  the  company  has 
gotten  in  return:  Revenue  per  employee  has 
increased  50  percent  over  the  last  five  years.  And, 
says  Sims,  even  if  it’s  difficult  to  demonstrate  a 
direct  connection  between  improving  profitability 
and  expanding  network  services,  company  leader¬ 
ship  is  convinced  the  latter  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  effecting  the  former. 

Under  the  pressure  of  all  that  spending,  the 
biggest  challenge  for  Sims  has  been  to  manage 


Schlumberger's 
David  Sims  says  the 
company's  global 
network  has  helped 
raise  revenue  per 
employee  by  50 
percent  in  five 
years. 
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Sam  Alkhalaf's 
group  at 
MasterCard 
fine-tunes  the 
company's  data 
warehouse  by 
cleansing  data 
at  the  transaction 
level. 


demand  for  more  and  more  bandwidth.  For 
instance,  one  year  ago,  Schlumberger  personnel  in 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  were  connected  to  SINet 
mainly  by  an  overloaded,  128Kbps  circuit  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  1997  upgrade  to  a  1.5Mbps 
T1  line  has  brought  users  much  faster  access  to  the 
network.  At  $60,000  a  month,  the  T1  is  also 
approximately  four  times  more  expensive,  but,  says 
Sims,  the  T1  connection  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
“soft”  returns  on  investment  that  Schlumberger  has 
come  to  expect  since  launching  SINet. 

“We  can’t  just  go  out  and  do  things  like  put  up 
additional  bandwidth,”  says  Sims.  “Operations 
folks  have  to  agree  that  any  network  initiatives  are 
necessary  for  their  business  because  they  fund  our 
central  infrastructure  budget.”  He  adds  that  this 
kind  of  consensus  doesn’t  always  come  easy 
because  operations  management  is  a  decentralized 
amalgam  of  highly  autonomous  managers. 
“Sometimes  we  have  to  be  willing  to  wait  for 
things  to  get  painful  enough  for  enough  people.” 
For  example,  9,000  employees  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East  had  painfully  slow  access  to  the 
Internet,  or  no  access  at  all,  prior  to  the  bandwidth 
expansion.  “How  do  you  quantify  the  return  on 
rectifying  a  situation  like  that?”  asks  Sims. 

Up  next  for  SINet  will  be  an  enterprise-level 
cryptography-based  security  system,  a  knowledge 
management  system  and,  yes,  more  bandwidth — 
projects  likely  to  earn  widespread  support  from 
Schlumberger’s  far-flung  operations  team. 

Sims  is  pleased  to  report  that  since  C/O’ s  origi¬ 
nal  article  on  Schlumberger,  the  respect  for  IT  with¬ 
in  the  company  has  risen  as  sharply  as  its  budget. 
“We’re  putting  in  longer  hours,  and  we  have  more 


responsibility,  but  it’s  good  because  people  who 
have  been  involved  with  IT  for  a  while  have  grad¬ 
uated  from  [seeing  us  as]  the  geeky  guy  down  in  the 
corner  office  to  a  real  partner  in  the  business.” 


MasterCard: 

Data  Warehouse 


XN  SPRING  1995,  MASTERCARD  INTER- 
national  Inc.,  based  in  Purchase,  N.Y.,  set 
out  to  build  from  scratch  a  data  warehouse 
that  could  deliver  consumer  purchasing  data 
to  the  desktops  of  the  credit  card  company’s  mem¬ 
ber  banks.  Up  to  that  time,  the  banks  had  to  for¬ 
mally  request  such  information  and  wait,  sometimes 
for  days,  while  MasterCard  staff  prepared  reports. 
Not  a  bad  system  but  definitely  not  the  cutting  edge 
in  an  age  when  the  rallying  cry  “marketing  to  mil¬ 
lions,  one  at  a  time”  was  achieving  mantra  status. 

Over  the  next  five  months,  an  internal  devel¬ 
opment  team  brought  in  vendors,  gathered  a  ter¬ 
abyte  of  data  from  the  company’s  transaction-pro- 
cessing  systems,  integrated  an  end  user  front  end, 
and  tested,  debugged  and  delivered  the  service  in 
beta  to  its  first  group  of  customers  (see  “Mining 
the  Possibilities,”  CIO,  June  1,  1996,  or  visit 
www.cio.com/archive/ 060196_mast.html).  Today 
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IN  THE  LATEST  OLAP 
BENCHMARK,  WE  CLEANED 
ORACLEs  CLOCK. 


Arbor  Essbase  was 

Arbor  Essbase  was 

6  i 

19.5 

TIMES 

TIMES 

FASTER 

FASTER 

in  overall  performance 

loading  and  calculating  data 

Arbor  Essbase  required  Arbor  Essbase  was 


lines  of  procedural  code  for  analytical  query  time  (AQT) 


Which  OLAP  server  would  you  rather  use?  Arbor*  Essbase®  completed  the  entire  OLAP  Council 
APB-i  benchmark  6  times  faster  than  Oracle  Express— same  servers,  clients,  networking 
and  auditor.  In  fact,  Arbor  Essbase  finished  the  benchmark  more  than  three  hours  before 
Oracle  Express  had  even  completed  loading  the  data.  What's  more,  while  Oracle  Express 
required  1,176  lines  of  procedural  code  to  implement  the  benchmark,  Arbor  Essbase  needed 
only  nine.  That’s  right.  Nine.  With  OLAP  so  vital  to  the  success  of  your  data  warehouse  and 
critical  enterprise  applications  like  sales  analysis,  customer  profitability,  management 
reporting,  budgeting,  and  planning,  second  best  is  not  an  option.  Which  is  why  more  than 
1,500  organizations  worldwide  have  already  chosen  Arbor  Essbase.  It's  faster,  more  scalable, 
and  vastly  easier  to  deploy.  The  result?  Your  users  save  a  lot  of  time  analyzing  data,  and 
you  can  rapidly  deploy  powerful  analytic  applications.  Want  more  proof?  Call  us  today 
or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.arborsoft.com  for  the  official  audited  benchmark  results. 


Arbor* 

S  OFTWARE 


Driving  Business  Performance 


©1998  Arbor  Software  Corporation  All  rights  reserved.  Arbor  and  Essbase  are  registered  trademarks  of  Arbor  Software  Corporation.  All  other  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  Audited  OLAPCouncil  APB-i  Benchmark  results 
for  Arbor  Essbase  5  as  of  March «)’  1998.  Oracle  Express  6.1  results  from  published  APB-i  Benchmark  results  available  as  of  April  6, 1998.  Overall  performance  includes  results  for  historical  load,  incremental  load  and  250,000  queries. 


WWW.ARBORSOFT.COM  800.858.1666  INFO@ARBORSOFT.COM  1344  CROSSIVIAN  AVE,  SUNNYVALE.  CA  94089 


STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS  REVISITED 


that  application  is  an  integral  part  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  IT  infrastructure,  closing  in  on  2  terabytes  (an 
Oracle  7  database  running  in  an  AT&T  System 
3600  parallel  processing  environment),  and  at  least 
a  dozen  decision-support  applications  have  since 
been  spun  off — not  only  for  member  banks  but 
also  for  MasterCard’s  internal  operations.  The 
challenge  now  facing  business  and  IT  leaders  inside 


“Unless  you  can  guess  all 
the  technology  pieces  you're 
going  to  need — and  you  will  TIOt 
be  able  to — you’ve  got  to  be 

flexible.  ” 

-SAM  ALKHALAF 

MasterCard  is  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  new 
ways  to  use  the  data.  “  We’re  always  getting  asked, 
‘Can  we  get  this  out  of  the  warehouse?  Can  we  get 
that?”’  says  Sam  Alkhalaf,  senior  vice  president  of 
technology  and  strategic  architecture.  “Demand 
has  gone  nowhere  but  up.” 

One  of  the  applications  spawned  by  the  data 
warehouse,  MasterTagger,  allows  member  banks 
to  combine  their  customer  data  with  the  MasterCard 
data  warehouse  and  run  queries  on  the  combined 
database.  When  a  bank  puts  together  a  direct-mar¬ 
keting  program,  MasterTagger  offers  a  more 
detailed  profile  of  purchasing  patterns  than  the 
bank  could  formulate  on  its  own.  Another  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  surge  in  database  demand  is  Author¬ 
ization  Advisor,  which  provides  MasterCard  and 
its  member  banks  with  performance  data  on  autho¬ 
rizations  by  crunching  the  numbers  about  accounts, 
amounts,  peer  group  averages  and  average  trans¬ 
action  times. 

A  number  of  technical  aspects  of  the  data  ware¬ 
house  have  been  improved:  There’s  been  an 
upgrade  to  a  newer  version  of  Oracle  (7.3),  plus 
enhancements  to  connectivity,  backup  processes 
and  batch  processing.  Yet,  says  Anne  Grim,  for¬ 
merly  MasterCard’s  senior  vice  president  of  global 
information  services,  some  of  the  most  important 
developments  have  come  “not  so  much  in  the  tech¬ 
nology  as  in  the  understanding  of  how  to  use  it  on 
the  business  side.  It’s  been  satisfying  to  see  our 
member  banks  realize  an  incremental  lift  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  marketing.” 

The  data  warehouse  has  been  good  for  internal 


relationships  at  MasterCard  as  well.  Having  con¬ 
structed  the  data  warehouse  primarily  for  an  exter¬ 
nal  audience,  the  company  finds  itself  managing  a 
technology  evolution  that’s  the  inverse  of  the  typical 
scenario:  Internal  operations  has  caught  wind  of  the 
resource  that  customers  are  using  and.  wants  a  piece 
of  the  action.  Alkhalaf  notes  that  the  user-query  tools 
that  MasterCard  originally  installed,  Information 
Advantage  Inc.’s  DecisionSuite  business  analysis  soft¬ 
ware,  had  to  be  tailored  and  augmented  with  home¬ 
grown  tools  to  keep  up  with  the  shifting  demands 
and  diverse  user  groups.  “You  realize  over  time  that 
not  all  user  groups  want  one  way  of  accessing  the 
data,”  he  says.  “It  turns  out  that  it’s  pretty  unrealis¬ 
tic  to  think  that  one  tool  fits  all.” 

For  example,  the  member  banks  needed  to  drill 
down  deep  into  the  data,  automatically  segment 
customer  groups,  create  control  groups  to  test  mar¬ 
keting  programs  on  and  track  results  over  time. 
Meanwhile,  some  internal  users  were  looking  for  a 
simple  way  to  do  basic  MIS  reporting.  “Some  of 
the  tools  we  had  in  place  were  just  too  complex  and 
unnecessary  for  what  people  were  using  them  for,” 
says  Alkhalaf.  “  We’ve  increased  training  on  those 
for  the  users  who  need  to  drill  real  deep  and  devel¬ 
oped  templates  for  the  more  basic  and  common 
questions  lots  of  other  people  need  to  run.” 

Alkhalaf’s  group  has  worked  to  improve  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  data  conversion,  extraction  and 
loading  processes.  The  company  had  some  pro¬ 
cesses  where  moving  data  from  operational  systems 
to  the  warehouse  took  nearly  two  weeks.  That’s 
been  cut  to  two  days,  says  Alkhalaf,  primarily  by 
perfecting  scrubbing  routines,  the  processes  by 
which  redundant  and  superfluous  data  is  identified 
and  removed.  Alkhalaf  has  also  learned  that  there’s 
a  direct  relationship  between  data  conversion  and 
extraction  costs  and  the  degree  to  which  an  orga¬ 
nization  standardizes  data  within  the  operational 
data  source  systems.  Accordingly,  his  group  has 
established  business  rule  tables  to  automatically 
cleanse  data  at  the  transaction  level. 

The  kind  of  fine-tuning  that  MasterCard  has 
done  the  past  two  years  is  “not  as  bold  and  excit¬ 
ing  as  what  we  did  on  the  front  end,”  says  Alkhalaf, 
“but  it  has  helped  us  get  to  the  core  of  the  data  and 
really  make  it  useful.” 

Key  lesson  learned?  “You  really  have  to  build  in 
flexibility,”  says  Alkhalaf.  “Unless  you  believe  you 
can  guess  all  the  technology  pieces  you’re  going  to 
need — and  you  will  not  be  able  to — you’ve  got  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  be  able  to  continually  re¬ 
examine  the  pieces  of  the  technology  and  imple¬ 
ment  new  ones  without  affecting  the  entire  infra¬ 
structure.  That,  we’ve  found,  is  the  magic  of  a  good, 
strong  architecture.”  BE] 


Senior  Writer  David  Pearson  can  be  reached  at 
dpearson@cio.com. 
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over  brass  and  ivory  lingers 

a  cinder-gray  haze. 


somewhere  between  steel  strings  and  skins 
there's  brass. 


connects  you  to  color  laser  technology  so  advanced,  il 
goes  beyond  primary  colors  to  capture  subtle  colors  others 
struggle  to  match.  Even  a  color  as  deep  as  Blues.  It's  whai 
has  set  us  apart  since  we  introduced 
color  laser  copying  eleven  years 
ago.  For  more  about  our  color 
laser  copiers  and  printers,  call 
1-800-OK-CANON  anytime.  Web 
site  http://vyww.usa.canon.com. 

Canon  Laser  Color.  Its  only  competition  is  reality 


1997  Canon  U  S  A..  Inc. 


and  when  that  ensemble  comes  together 
in  perfect  harmony, 


sps* 


mmm 

lilifl 


Pentium®]! 


The  HP  Vectra  with  Windows  NT*  Workstation  oFfers  a  superior 
desktop  management  solution  by  providing  remote  management, 


HP  Vectra  VL  with  Windows  NT  starting  at  $1,309 


troubleshooting  tools  and  more.  Armed  with  HP  TopTools  running 


on  Windows  NT,  your  department  can  instantly  track  where  your 
company’s  PCs  are,  which  software  is  installed  and  whose 
machines  are  in  need  of  immediate  attention  —  whether  those 
PCs  are  From  different  suppliers,  in  separate  buildings  or  in 
altogether  different  cities.  In  addition,  the  affordable  HP  Vectra 


with  Windows  NT  offers  reliability,  scalability,  security  and, 
of  course,  performance.  What  else  would  you  expect  from  the 
fastest  growing1  PC  supplier?  Managing  your  PCs  just  got  easier. 
So  remain  seated  and  visit  us  at  www.hp.com/go/vectra/wnt. 
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English  Queries  Only 

What  to  do  when  the  natives  don’t  speak  SQL 

BY  BILL  ROBERTS 


There  was  just  no  way  to  win.  deere  &  co.  was 
storing  human  resources  information  for  more 
than  12,000  salaried  U.S.  employees  on  its  main¬ 
frame,  but  only  a  handful  of  business  users  knew 
enough  structured  query  language  (SQL)  to  pose 
useful  questions.  To  make  data 
more  accessible,  Deere  installed 
software  that  let  PC  users  ex¬ 
tract  information  by  clicking  on 
canned  queries.  But  the  more 
information  the  users  got,  the 
more  they  wanted — far  too 
much  to  provide  simply  by 
adding  additional  canned 
queries.  Deere  went  one  step 
further,  installing  an  English 
language  query  tool  so  that 
nearly  100  executives  can  enter 
just  about  any  question  they 
have  about  the  staff  of  the 
heavy  equipment  maker’s  do¬ 
mestic  operations. 

“You  ask  a  question  in 
English,  it  gives  you  an  answer,” 
says  James  McGlaughlin,  a  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  and  member  of  the 
group  that  runs  the  HR  data¬ 
base  at  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Moline,  Ill.  He 
doesn’t  force  people  to  use  the 
product,  English  Wizard  from 

Linguistic  Technology  Corp.  in 
Littleton,  Mass.  Rather  the  product’s 
use  and  popularity  have  spread  by 
word  of  mouth  to  vice  presidents, 
executive  secretaries  and  even  the 
CEO.  “An  executive  may  be  in 
another  executive’s  office  when  he 
sees  it  being  used,  and  then  he  wants 
it,”  says  McGlaughlin. 

Corporate  America’s  databases 
are  rich  in  information  that  most 


Capital  Ideas 


Portable  Unix 


Web  Calls 


mortals  can’t  mine  because  they  don’t  speak  the  language, 
typically  SQL.  English  language  querying,  also  known  as 
natural  language  querying,  is  one  way  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Competitive  advantage  increasingly  depends  on  a 
company’s  ability  to  make  better  decisions  faster,  and  the 


ORDERS 1 


ID]  where 


J)  = 


old  method  of  calling  the  systems  analyst  to  pose  a  query 
isn’t  fast  enough.  The  new  generation  of  point-and-click 
tools  with  preformed  queries  is  useful,  but  they  require 
extensive  support  and  make  executives  thirsty  for  even 
more  information.  They  also  don’t  give  much  flexibility 
to  the  executive  searching  for  an  unexpected  trend. 

The  Internet  also  drives  demand  for  easier  database 
access.  In  companies  with  Web-based  intranets,  employ¬ 
ees  have  begun  to  expect  increasing  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds.  Both  of  the  natural  language  query  tools 
on  the  market,  English  Query  from  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROB  DUNLAVEY 


OUR  SOFTWARE  IS  PULLING  TOGETHER  THE 
BIGGEST  SINGLE  SPORTING  EVENT  IN  HISTORY. 


The  1998  World  Cup  Soccer  Tournament 
is  one  of  the  largest  media  events  of 
all  time,  with  a  cumulative  television 
audience  of  billions.  Not  to  mention  2.5 
million  spectators,  12,000  volunteers  and 
12,000  media  representatives.  They'll  all 
need  up-to-the  minute  information  about 
everything  from  results  to  schedules  to 
tickets.  Like  any  business,  the  World  Cup 
also  has  accounting,  human  resources, 
security  and  e-commerce  needs.  And 
Sybase  software  is  behind  it  all. 

With  a  Web  site  (www.france98.com) 
that  may  be  the  most  visited  in  history, 
capable  of  handling  more  than  100  million 
hits  a  day,  and  providing  everything  from 
statistics  to  souvenir  sales.  So  if  we  can 
do  all  that,  surely  we  can  keep  your  com¬ 
pany's  information  systems  in  top  shape. 

To  learn  more  about  the  technology 
used  to  make  the  World  Cup  a  success, 
and  to  find  out  about  our  World  Cup 
Information  Anywhere  Enterprise  Solu¬ 
tions  tour,  visit  www.sybase.com/events 
or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE  (Ref.  CPCI). 


©1998  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Emerging 

Technology 

English  Wizard  from  Linguistic 
Technology,  can  access  databases  from 
internal  or  external  Web  sites. 

“Natural  language  query  technology 
is  underused,”  observes  Jackie  Fenn,  a 
vice  president  and  research  director  in 
advanced  technologies  at  Gartner  Group 
Inc.  She  says  the  technology  offers  its 
greatest  potential  when  users  are  highly 
knowledgeable  about  the  data  but  don’t 
know  the  query  language.  “Someone  in 
a  warehouse  who  has  to  be  concerned 
with  supplies — that’s  the  kind  of  user 
ripe  for  this  tool,”  Fenn  says. 

Consider  the  following  two  ways  you 
might  pose  a  relatively  simple  question 
to  your  database. 

“What  were  the  sales  of  high-margin 
products  last  month?” 

Or: 

SELECT  [QUANTITY],  [Product  Name] 
FROM  ([LINE  ITEMS]  INNER  JOIN  [PROD¬ 
UCTS]  ON  [PRODUCTS]. [Product  ID]=  [LINE 
ITEMS]. [PRODUCTJD])  INNER  JOIN 
[ORDERS]  ON  [ORDERS]. [ORDER JD]=[LINE 
ITEMS]. [ORDERJD]  WHERE  [Product 
Margin]='High'  and  (Month  [ORDER 
DATE])=4  and  Year([ORDER  DATE])=1 998) 

Which  way  would  your  users  find 
easier? 

New  Generation  Easier  to  Set  Up 

Natural  language  query  has  been  around 
for  about  20  years.  Today,  both  Linguistic 
Technology  and  Microsoft  face  skepticism 
leftover  from  earlier  generations  of  these 
tools,  primarily  a  PC-based  application 
from  Natural  Language  Inc.  (NLI),  whose 
technology  Microsoft  acquired  and  used 
to  build  English  Query.  Not  only  was  the 
software  draining  on  the  PC’s  CPU,  but 
also  the  dictionary  for  the  original  NLI 
tool  took  up  to  1 8  months  to  build,  says 
Donald  A.  DePalma,  a  principal  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc.’s  Software 
Strategy  service.  These  shortcomings  left 
a  bad  taste  in  many  mouths  and  may 
account  for  an  initial  lack  of  interest  in  the 
new  tools,  analysts  say. 

There’s  good  news,  though.  The  new 
generation  of  tools  requires  much  less 
setup  time  than  the  old.  Executives  at 
Linguistic  Technology  claim  English 
Wizard  automatically  builds  90  percent 
of  the  dictionary.  When  first  installed,  the 
tool  scans  the  database  or  data  warehouse 


A  Card  Catalog  for 
Enterprise  Information 

The  folks  in  the  venture  capital  community 
spotlight  trends  and  cope  with  tedium 


With  this  issue,  CIO  launches  a  new 
section  within  Emerging  Technology 
called  “ Capital  Ideas.  ”  On  a  regular 
basis,  we’ll  survey  venture  capitalists 
for  their  insights  on  what’s  on  the 
horizon  for  CIOs.  They’ll  reveal  not 
only  what’s  on  their  radar  screens  but 
also  what’s  fallen  off.  In  this  inaugu¬ 
ral  column,  David  C.  Schwab,  a  gen¬ 
eral  partner  at  Sierra  Ventures  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  talks  about  what’s 
attracting  his  attention. 

What's  Hot:  Schwab  is  excited  about 
the  concept  of  a  business  information 
directory,  which  he  describes  as  a 
card  catalog  system  for 
information  about  your 
enterprise.  “The  benefit  of 
this  is  that  the  95  percent 
of  people  in  a  company 
who  are  not  power  OLAP 
[online  application  pro¬ 
cessing]  users  can  get  easy 
access  to  important  com¬ 
pany  information,”  he 
says.  Through  browsers, 
users  can  navigate  data  that’s  either 
structured  (tables  and  views)  or 
unstructured  (documents,  spread¬ 
sheets,  URLs,  audio/video  file  for¬ 
mats),  he  explains.  When  they  find  what 
they  are  interested  in,  they  simply 
click  on  it.  “The  card  catalog  knows 
what  the  information  is,  where  it  is 
and  how  to  present  it  to  the  user.  I  like 
the  idea  because  it  feels  like  a  missing 
layer  in  the  architectural  diagram  of 
a  data  warehouse — that  is,  the  infor¬ 
mation  delivery  layer.”  Schwab  is 
looking  at  a  company  called  Virtual 
Integration  Technology  (www.vit. 
com),  whose  Delivery  Manager  tar¬ 
gets  this  area  running  on  IBM,  Sun, 
or  Windows  NT  servers,  Windows 
desktops,  and  Oracle,  Sybase  or 
Microsoft  databases. 


What's  Not:  Schwab  gives  a  thumbs- 
down  to  Web  development  tools.  As 
a  cofounder  of  customer  service  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  Scopus  Technology  Inc. 
(recently  purchased  by  Siebel  Systems 


CAPITAL  IDEAS 


Inc.),  he  witnessed  the  shift  from 
“make”  to  “buy”  in  that  application 
category.  “The  fundamental  forces 
that  drive  companies  to  buy  applica¬ 


What's  Missing:  “Training  is  a  killer 
app  for  the  Web,”  Schwab  says, 
lamenting  that  he  hasn’t  seen  many 
products  in  this  area.  With  companies 
spending  some  $65  billion  on  train¬ 
ing  in  1997,  according  to  one  account, 
there  are  niches  such  as  sales-force 
training  in  which  the  Web  could 
really  add  value,  he  says. 

- Howard  Baldwin 


If  you  are  a  venture  capitalist  and 
you  would  like  to  participate  in 
CIO’s  quarterly  surveys  of  emerging 
technology,  please  send  e-mail  to 
hbaldwin@cio.com.  You  need  not 
live  in  Silicon  Valley. 


tions  and  not  make 
them  are  still  in  place,” 
he  says,  which  means 
“a  lot  of  excitement 
about  Web  tools  is 
being  replaced  with  excitement  about 
Web  applications.” 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROB  DUNLAVEY 


Maximize  your  information  technology  with  D&B  as  your  guide. 


“With  all  this  technology,  why  aren’t  we  more  profitable?”  is 
surely  one  of  today’s  most  pressing  business  questions.  You 
can  invest  in  hardware,  software  and  networks,  but  if  your 
data  isn’t  clean,  well-organized  and  easily  accessible,  you 
can’t  possibly  get  maximum  value  from  your  investment. 

Data  integration  is  the  key,  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet  is  the 
source.  Whether  you’re  assessing  risk,  evaluating  business 
relationships,  or  seeking  market  opportunities  across  the 
globe,  we  can  help.  We’ll  enhance  your  data  with  value- 
added  information  on  49  million  businesses  worldwide. 
Help  you  integrate  information  from  multiple  sources  within 
your  company.  And  assist  in  cleaning  your  databases  in 
preparation  for  loading  into  your  system.  We  can  also 
provide  consulting  services  and  analytic  tools  to  help  you 
transform  information  into  action. 

To  request  a  data  integration  information  kit  or  receive  a 
free  consultation  with  a  D&B  information  specialist,  just  call 
1-800-350-3867,  ext.  3100.  Or  visit  us  at  www.dnb.com 


What  emerges  is  a  powerful  business  tool:  one  central 
source  of  fresh,  vital  information  that  helps  you  make 
solid,  insightful  business  decisions  quickly  and  confidently. 

Your  technology  is  vital  to  the  success  of  your  business, 
but  it’s  only  as  good  as  the  data  within  it.  When  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  helps  you  integrate  that  data,  everything  from 
your  decision-support  systems  to  your  data  warehouses 
becomes  more  valuable. 

“Was  it  all  worth  it?”  is  a  common  question.  With  D&B 
to  help  you  maximize  the  value  of  your  information 
technology,  the  answer  will  certainly  be  a  resounding“Yes.” 


Dun  &  Bradstreet 

The  insight  to  grow  your  business. 


©1998  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 
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and  maps  table  headings  to  the  dictionary.  Users  must 
customize  the  other  10  percent  by  adding  words  and 
phrases  to  the  dictionary  as  they  come  up. 

Users  and  analysts  agree  that  English  Wizard  is 
easy  to  set  up.  Deere’s  McGlaughlin  says  he  could 
have  set  up  the  software  in  a  day  or  so  but  spent 
more  time  to  see  how  well  it  would  work.  “  We  only 
had  to  build  the  dictionary,  which  it  pretty  much 
does  by  itself.  Then  you  enhance  it  over  time  [so 
that  it]  understands  any  terminology  that  is  unique 
to  your  company.” 

According  to  experienced  users,  Microsoft’s 
English  Query  is  also  vastly  better  than  the  original 
Natural  Language  product.  It  is  in  use  at  several 
companies,  including  Stockpoint,  a  San  Francisco- 
based  financial  information  provider,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  English  Query 
has  the  advantage  of  being  completely  bundled  with 
SQL  Server  and  other  Microsoft  products;  it  re¬ 
cently  began  shipping  as  a  new  feature  in  SQL 
Server  6.5  Enterprise  Edition.  Microsoft  designed 
English  Query  with  the  Web  in  mind,  anticipating 
it  would  be  used  on  corporate  intranets. 

Microsoft  executives  say  60  to  70  percent  of  an 
English  Query  model  can  be  set  up  easily  and  rap¬ 
idly.  Early  adopters  agree.  “It’s  about  40  percent 
our  effort.  Better  than,  worse  than,  more  than — a 
lot  of  those  terms  are  built-in,”  says  John  Connolly, 
vice  president  of  technology  at  Stockpoint.  “What 
we  have  to  add  is  the  complexity  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  that  we  built  in  to  our  database.” 

Stockpoint  uses  SQL  Server  and  English  Query 
in  an  application  that  lets  users  find  stock  quotes 
and  other  information  from  the  company’s  Web 
site.  Users  can  ask  questions  as  complicated  as 
“What  companies  have  an  earnings-per-share  ratio 
greater  than  2  and  a  stock  price  between  5  and  10?” 

Microsoft  says  English  Query  is  better  than 
English  Wizard  at  determining  the  subtle  relation¬ 
ships  between  words  used  in  a  query  and  the  tables 
in  the  database.  “During  setup  the  database  admin¬ 
istrators  use  a  GUI-driven  process  to  establish  all  the 
relationships  between  nouns,  verbs,  and  the  tables 
and  fields  in  the  database,”  says  Adam  Blum,  English 
Query’s  team  leader  and  program  manager. 

Currently,  analysts  say  Linguistic  Technology’s 
English  Wizard  is  more  widely  used  than  Microsoft’s 
English  Query. 

Larry  Harris,  a  pioneer  in  natural  language  query 
and  Linguistic  Technology’s  founder,  says,  “The 
Internet  has  put  many  more  people  in  front  of  com¬ 
puters  with  a  need  to  get  to  the  database.  The  big 
issues  in  most  people’s  minds  are  setup  cost  and 
complexity.” 

About  6,500  companies,  including  Deere, 
American  Express  Co.  and  the  Federal  Reserve 


When  Unix  Has  to  Be  Portable 

IF  your  i.s.  staffers  are  DOING  software  development  or  sys¬ 
tems  management,  the  time  may  come  when  they  need  to  hit  the 
road,  if  their  work  is  Unix-based,  a  Wintel  laptop — while  economi¬ 
cally  priced — just  won't  do.  RDI  Computer  Corp.  of  Carlsbad,  Calif.,  which 
has  produced  Sparc-based  porta¬ 
bles  for  the  Solaris  operating  sys¬ 
tem  since  1990,  has  introduced 
the  PrecisionBook,  a  laptop  that 
runs  Hewlett-Packard  Co.'s  HP-UX 
version  of  Unix. 

Using  either  a  1 32MHz  or  a 
160MHz  PA-RISC  processor,  the 
PrecisionBook  comes  with  32MB 
of  RAM  (expandable  to  512MB),  a 
4GB  hard  drive  (expandable  to 
1 2GB  by  using  two  drive-bay  ex¬ 
pansion  slots)  and  an  active- 
matrix  screen  supporting  resolu¬ 
tions  of  1,024  pixels  by  768  pixels  (either  12.1  inches  or  14.1  inches).  It 
weighs  7.5  pounds.  The  two  expansion  slots  can  also  be  used  for  addi¬ 
tional  battery  packs,  a  CD-ROM  or  floppy  drive  or  peripheral  component 
interconnect  cards.  RDI  plans  to  offer  an  expansion  dock,  or  port  replica¬ 
tor,  by  year's  end.  Like  most  Unix  portables,  though,  the  PrecisionBook 
doesn't  come  cheap.  Starting  prices  are  $1 1 ,995  for  the  laptop  with  a 
12.1-inch  screen  and  $14,995  for  the  laptop  with  a  14.1-inch  screen.  For 
more  information,  call  760  929-0992  or  visit  www.rdi.com. 

End  Printout  Fatigue 

Many  an  executive  has  gone  glassy-eyed  staring  at  page 
after  page  of  green-and-white-striped  hard  copy  performance 
reports.  If  only  every  company  could  abandon  its  antiquated 
reports  in  favor  of  a  flashy  data  warehouse  with  data  mining  tools.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  that  solution  is  often  too  expensive  and  too  extreme.  Now 
there's  an  alternative  for  companies  that  don't  want  to  scrap  their  exist¬ 
ing  report  infrastructure.  Datawatch  Corp.  of  Burlington,  Mass.,  offers  or¬ 
ganizations  a  way  to  extend  their  existing  reporting  systems'  capabilities 
with  Monarch/ES.  The  product  lets  users  gain  many  of  the  benefits 
promised  by  data  warehouses  and  data  mining  tools  without  the  associ¬ 
ated  costs.  With  Monarch/ES,  users  can  transform  static,  hard  copy  re¬ 
ports  into  an  easy-to-use  spreadsheetlike  format  that  can  be  queried, 
manipulated  and  analyzed. 

Monarch/ES  requires  a  Windows  NT  server,  Windows  NT  or  Windows 
95  clients  and  an  ODBC-2-compliant  database.  The  product  supports  any 
network  protocol  and  requires  mass  storage  devices  for  archiving.  An 
entry-level  Monarch/ES  system  consisting  of  four  concurrent  users  costs 
$10,000;  a  midsize  system  for  10  concurrent  users  costs  $20,000;  and  a 
large  system  for  50  users  is  $75,000.  For  more  information,  call  781  988- 
9700  or  visit  www.datawatch.com. 
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You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  EMC  is  as  much  a 
software  company  as  a  hardware  company.  In  fact, 
software  is  what  drives  EMC  Enterprise  Storage™  beyond 
the  realm  of  boxes  that  hold  data  and  into  the  vast 

Its  power  comes  from 

and  promising  world  of  information  management,  sharing 
and  protection.  In  short,  our  software  solutions  make 
EMC  Enterprise  Storage  a  key  strategic  pillar  of  the  IT 
infrastructure,  allowing  companies  to  provide  information 


some  of  the  world’s  most 


to  all  who  need  it,  when  they  need  it,  regardless  of  the 
computer  systems  they  use.  Our  commitment  to  software 
is  evident  in  our  technology  investment.  This  year  alone 
we  will  invest  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in 


sophisticated  software.  Ours. 

engineering,  with  more  than  80%  of  that  earmarked  for  soft¬ 
ware  development.  EMC  Enterprise  Storage  software. 
Affecting  your  ability  to  see  storage  in  a  whole  new 
light.  Call  1-800-424-EMC2,  ext .  305.  Or  visit  us  at  www.EMC.com. 


: 


EMC2  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  EMC,  EMC  Enterprise  Storage,  The  Enterprise  Storage  Company  and 
The  EMC  Effect  are  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation.  ©1998  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Board,  use  English  Wizard,  according  to  Harris.  It 
supports  six  variants  of  SQL:  those  from  Sybase  Inc., 
Oracle  Corp.,  Microsoft  Corp.,  IBM  Corp.  and 
Informix  Software  Inc.,  and  a  generic  Open  Database 
Connectivity  SQL.  It  also  works  through  browsers 
(for  a  demonstration,  click  on  the  Academy  Awards 
Database  link  at  www.englishwizard.com).  Results 
from  an  English  Wizard  query  are  returned  in  an 
Excel-compatible  spreadsheet  format.  Data  updates 
can  be  obtained  by  opening  the  saved  spreadsheet 
and  executing  a  “refresh”  command. 

Many  companies  use  English  Wizard  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  query  tools.  At  Deere,  the 
canned  queries  are  still  available  to  users  from  an 
interface  built  with  Sybase’s  PowerBuilder.  Users 
with  complicated  queries  can  click  a  button  on  the 
same  screen  to  access  English  Wizard. 

People  Are  the  Problem 

Vendors,  analysts  and  end  users  agree  that  English 
language  query  is  only  as  good  as  the  data  it’s  min¬ 
ing,  the  SQL  in  use,  the  user’s  familiarity  with  the 
business  and  the  information  in  the  database. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Washington,  D.C., 
uses  English  Wizard  to  let  1,000  bank  examiners 
access  a  database,  says  an  IT  staffer  there  who 
requested  anonymity.  He  says  a  company  should 
avoid  English  language  query  tools  if  its  database 
has  millions  of  different  tables  with  inconsistent 
names  or  other  obstacles.  “If  it’s  even  hard  to  query 
in  SQL,  then  you  may  not  be  able  to  use  these  tools” 
without  first  cleaning  up  the  database,  he  says. 

SQL  itself  can  also  be  a  problem,  notes  Aaron 
Zornes,  an  analyst  at  Meta  Group  Inc.  “It’s  an 
imperfect  language.  You  can  say  the  same  thing 
twice,  and  it  will  get  different  results.” 

Users,  vendors  and  analysts  agree  that  though 
little  training  is  required,  the  problem  with  English 
language  query  tools  is  the  users,  not  the  software. 
They  don’t  need  to  know  SQL,  but  if  they’re  not 
familiar  with  the  database,  its  organization  and  the 
business  information  it  contains,  no  tool  is  going 
to  help.  “The  users  really  have  to  understand  their 
data,”  says  the  Fed’s  IT  staffer. 

Deere’s  McGlaughlin  agrees  but  emphasizes  the 
upside:  Users  can  still  get  quick  answers.  He  says 
some  of  his  IT  colleagues  at  Deere  fear  that 
unknowing  users  will  misinterpret  the  answers. 
McGlaughlin  says  this  hasn’t  happened  because  his 
users  are  savvy  businesspeople,  and  he  warns  them: 
“If  you  get  an  answer  that  makes  you  want  to  make 
a  multimillion-dollar  decision,  you  might  want  to 
confirm  it  some  other  way.”  BE! 


Bill  Roberts,  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Los  Altos, 
Calif.,  can  be  reached  at  brobertl@ix.netcom.com. 


One-Click  Dialing 


WHEN  POTENTIAL 

customers  have  surfed 
to  your  Web  page  and 
found  a  product  or  service  they  want 
to  buy,  you  don't  want  to  take  the 
chance  of  them  being  unable  to  con¬ 
tact  you.  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
has  devised  a  way,  using  telephony 
over  the  Internet,  to  connect  cus¬ 
tomers  to  company  call  centers  or 
sales  or  customer  service  reps  with 
the  click  of  an  icon  that  launches  the 
"call"  over  the  Internet.  The  ser¬ 
vice — dubbed  networkMCI  Click'nConnect — requires  only  one  tele¬ 
phone  line,  so  customers  don't  have  to  shut  down  their  browsers  to  make 
a  person-to-person  call. 

Users  need  at  least  a  486-based  PC,  a  28.8Kbps  modem,  a  full-duplex 
sound  card,  speakers  and  a  browser  to  take  advantage  of  the  service; 
they  also  have  to  download  a  free  application  from  NetSpeak  Corp.  called 
NetSpeak  Mini-Web  Phone  (this  happens  when  the  CnC  icon  is  clicked 
on;  before  the  download  begins,  the  PC  is  checked  for  its  hardware  and 
software  components).  Companies  that  want  to  offer  Click'nConnect 
need  to  have  a  Web  site  and  an  MCl-instalied  toll-free  number.  MCI  does 
not  have  to  be  the  user's  ISP  or  the  Web  site  host. 

Click'nConnect  has  a  $300  installation  fee  and  costs  $150  per  month. 
The  cost  per  call  depends  on  volume  (typically  approximately  $1 .75  per 
call).  For  more  information,  call  your  local  MCI  business  sales  office  or  visit 
www.md.com. 


The  Data  Is  Empirical 

Is  there  A  chasm  between  the  amount  of  time  your  users  think 
the  enterprise  system  should  be  available  and  the  amount  of  time 
your  staff  is  able  to  keep  it  up  and  running  at  maximum  efficiency? 
Consider  the  concept  of  agreeing  on  a  level  of  service  as  a  benchmark  by 
which  you  can  measure  uptime  and  efficiency.  Empirical  Software  Inc.  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  designed  its  Empirical  Suite  as  a  way  to  plan,  measure, 
predict  and  improve  application  performance. 

The  suite  consists  of  three  products.  Empirical  Planner  offers  a 
methodology  for  establishing  service-level  agreements,  so  you  can  align 
user  expectations  with  IT's  hardware  and  staff  resources,  network  capacity 
and  application  availability.  Empirical  Director  2.0  measures  and  pre¬ 
dicts  service  levels;  because  it's  newly  integrated  with  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.'s 
TME  1 0  management  framework,  the  software  can  send  notifications 
either  via  e-mail  or  through  the  TME  framework  if  service-level  thresh¬ 
olds  are  crossed.  Empirical  Controller  is  designed  to  analyze  users' 
databases  and  suggest  improvements  for  performance  tuning. 

Empirical  Suite  starts  at  $55,000  per  application.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  804  794-0354  or  visit  www.empirical.com. 
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fpNIIMTERRUPTIBLE  POWER  SOLUTIONS  For  an  on-line  UPS  that 
provides  clean,  consistent  power,  pick  up  a  Powerware®  Prestige  from 
Exide  Electronics.  Its  unique  design  protects  critical  workstations  and 
network  devices.  Along  with  OnliNet®  power  management  software,  it 
enables  sophisticated  network  communication  and  control.  And  its  wide  input 
voltage  range  saves  batteries  for  when  you  need  them — during  an  extended 
power  outage.  So  accept  no  substitutes,  get  genuine  power  protection  today. 

Within  the  Americas:  1-800-554-3448,  ext.  762,  or  +1-919-870-3403 


Fax:  +1-919-870-3411,  Internet:  http://www.exide.com,  E-mail:  info@exide.com 

IPM'  DATATRAX*  LORTEC"0  l.ECTHO"'  POWERWARE4'  FPS“  DELTEC" 
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Good  Help 


Help  desks  can  cut  costs  and  enhance 
productivity.  Is  yours  meeting  the  mark? 


BY  JEFF  RUMBURG 


The  whirlwind  of  change 
around  IT  support  has  lifted 
the  theory  and  practice  of 
help  desk  management,  plac¬ 
ing  it  soundly  at  the  strategic 
center  of  the  business.  Begun  by  The 
Verity  Group  Inc.  in  1992,  the  Meta 
Group  Inc.’s  benchmarking  consor¬ 
tium  for  help  desks  has  garnered  near¬ 
ly  300  members  from  10  countries.  At 
that  time,  help  desk  budgets  averaged 
1.25  percent  of  corporate  IT  spend¬ 
ing.  Today,  the  figure  is  nearly  3  percent 
because  help  desks  are  shedding  their 
lights-flashing  and  sirens-wailing  reac¬ 
tive  roles  to  become  proactive  about 
meeting  users’  needs.  As  one  help  desk 
manager  says,  “The  best  call  is  the  call 
that’s  never  placed.”  Rather  than  sim¬ 


ply  respond  to  user  problems,  the 
strategic  help  desk  minimizes  incoming 
calls  by  anticipating  and  addressing 
user  problems  before  they  occur.  (For 
strategic  help  desk  trends  and  case  stud¬ 
ies,  see  “Help  on  Help,”  Page  40.) 

Help  desks  typically  evolve  through 
three  stages  as  they  become  more 
strategic.  The  first  stage — reactivity — 
is  characterized  by  high  abandonment 
rates,  low  customer  satisfaction  and 
rampant  employee  turnover  because 
of  agent  burnout.  In  the  second 
stage — transition — typically  the  help 
desk  practices  various  call  prevention 
techniques,  providing  users  with  self- 
help  tools  such  as  automated  pass¬ 
word  resets  and  effective  user  train¬ 
ing,  and  working  with  development 


Help  Desk  Barometer 

The  impact  of  the  help  desk  varies  at  each  stage  of  its  evolution 


HELP  DESK  METRIC 

Reactive  Stage 

Transitional  Stage 

Strategic  Stage 

Cost  per  call 

$15-$20 

$20-$25 

$25-$30 

Customer  satisfaction 

Low  to  Moderate 

Moderate  to  High 

High 

Call  abandonment 

More  than  20% 

10%  to  20% 

Less  than  10% 

Calls  per  customer 
per  month 

2  or  more 

1  to  2 

Less  than  1 

First-call  resolution  rate 

Less  than  50% 

50%  to  70% 

More  than  70% 

SOURCE:  META  GROUP  CONSULTING 


groups  to  ensure  better  design  and 
testing  of  new  applications.  In  the 
third  and  final  stage — strategic — the 
help  desk  realizes  its  full  potential  as 
part  of  the  IT  value  chain. 

To  gauge  how  well  your  help  desk 
is  operating  and  where  it  stands  in  the 
three  stages  of  development,  answer 
these  questions: 

■  Have  help  desk  managers  created 
and  distributed  a  supported  product 
list  (SPL)  so  that  callers  and  agents 
can  share  an  identical  understanding 
of  the  help  desk’s  boundaries  of 
responsibility? 

■  Has  help  desk  management  estab¬ 
lished  service-level  agreements  with 
nonhelp  desk  experts  throughout  the 
organization  so  that  callers  can  receive 
seamless  reference  to  Level  2  help? 

■  Do  help  desk  managers  play  an 
active  advisory  role  in  critical  IT 
functions  such  as  development  and 
purchasing? 

■  Do  help  desk  agents  log  all  calls, 
track  the  number  of  incidents  that  are 
escalated  to  Level  2  support  person¬ 
nel  and  calculate  the  percentage  of 
calls  that  result  in  a  technician  being 
dispatched? 

■  Do  help  desk  agents  capture  problem 
solutions  in  a  reusable  knowledge  base? 

■  Do  help  desk  managers  use  contin¬ 
uous,  event-driven  surveys  to  measure 
customer  satisfaction? 


Though  cost  per  call  is  highest  at 
the  strategic  stage ,  the  lower 
number  of  calls  means  a  lower 
overall  help  desk  budget. 


■  Do  help  desk  managers  post  key 
performance  indicators  such  as  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction,  first-call  resolution 
rate  and  call  handle  time? 

■  Do  help  desk  agents  have  perfor¬ 
mance  goals  in  these  areas? 
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Wont  results? 


et’s  face  it.  You  need  business  solutions 
that  get  the  job  done.  Solutions  that 
demonstrate  measurable  benefits  and 
a  fast  ROI. 

Pegasystems’  software  solutions  do  all  that  and 
more.  Our  solutions:  Reduce  paper  transactions 
by  up  to  95%.  Allow  call  center  agents  to  better 
manage  talk  time,  cut  wrap-up  time,  and 
effectively  handle  up  to  a  20%  increase  in  call 
volume.  Automatically  create  and  deliver  vital 
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World  Wide  Web 
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correspondence  to  thousands  of  customers, 
up  to  100  times  faster  than  before.  And  even 
decrease  training  time  by  up  to  90%. 

Pegasystems’  solutions  automate  business 
processes,  positively  impacting  your  customer 
retention  and  relationship  management  efforts. 

Interested  in  results? 

Talk  to  Pegasystems  today. 

Pegasystems — 
Making  IT  Work 


‘Strategies  For  Enterprise  Relationship  Management’  Seminars 

May  6  Toronto,  Ontario  May  20  Scottsdale,  AZ 
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Visit  www.pegasystems.com  for  more  information. 
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■  Do  help  desk  agents  practice  contin¬ 
uous  planning  in  order  to  reduce  costly 
call  volumes? 

■  Do  help  desk  personnel  meet  with  key 
customer  groups  at  least  annually  to 
explain  important  help  desk  services  and 
offerings? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  eight  or  more 
questions,  congratulations.  You  have  a 
strategically  mature  help  desk.  Less  than 
20  percent  of  all  desks  fall  into  this  cat¬ 
egory.  If  you  answered  yes  to  at  least  five 
but  fewer  than  eight  questions,  you 
likely  have  a  transitional  desk.  Most  fall 
into  this  category,  which  helps  explain 
the  recent  increase  in  help  desk  budgets. 

Finally,  if  you  answered  yes  to  fewer 
than  five  questions,  you  are  probably 
operating  under  the  reactive  model. 
Some  help  desks  operate  in  this  mode 
because  of  sheer  resource  constraints. 

Help  desks  that  have  success- 
fully  journeyed  from  being  reac¬ 
tive  to  being  strategic  generally 


follow  a  similar  path.  Often  the  steps 
include  the  following: 

Develop  a  call  reduction  strategy.  The 

most  common  approach  to  call  reduction 
is  root-cause  analysis,  a  process  designed 
to  eliminate  the  source  of  key  problems. 
Root-cause  analysis,  which  ought  to  be 
undertaken  monthly,  categorizes  calls  by 
type  and  technology  and  then  discovers 
common  causes  for  those  calls.  Next  it 
acts  to  diminish  the  number  of  future  calls 
by  refining  user  training  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  online  help  screens.  For 
example,  one  help  desk  found  that  new 
employees  called  the  help  desk  an  average 
of  four  times  per  month,  while  those  who 
had  worked  at  the  company  for  a  year  or 
more  averaged  only  one  call  per  month. 
By  providing  a  half-hour  IT  orientation  to 
all  new  employees,  the  help  desk  reduced 
call  volume  from  new  users  by  60  percent. 
But  don’t  overlook  the  obvious.  Another 
help  desk  reduced  incoming  calls  by 
nearly  5  percent  just  by  informing  callers 


how  their  problems  had  been  solved.  The 
next  time  users  encountered  the  same 
problem,  they  were  able  to  solve  it  with¬ 
out  the  help  desk. 

Free  agents  to  work  on  call  abatement  proj¬ 
ects.  Since  abatement  projects  are  the 
heavy-lifting  task  of  call  desk  centers, 
they  need  to  be  undertaken  well  out  of 
earshot  of  ringing  phones.  The  most 
common  excuse  for  agents  being  un¬ 
available  for  planning  is  that  they  are 
trapped  in  911  mode.  To  release  agents 
for  call  abatement,  try  to  assign  addi¬ 
tional  resources  to  staffing  on  the 
phones  or  else  be  prepared  for  a  short¬ 
term  increase  in  abandonment  rates 
until  the  call  volume  can  be  reduced. 
Contractors  can  be  particularly  useful 
as  a  stopgap  resource  for  answering  tele¬ 
phones  while  regular  agents  focus  on 
call  reduction  efforts. 

Establish  performance  goals.  Goal  setting 
is  a  necessity  in  any  project  undertaken 


upon  TPC-C  benchmark  results  on  March  30,  1998  (16,257  tpmC  at  $33.67/tpmC  for  HP  NetServer  LXr  Pro8,  11,559  tpmC  at  S56.60/tpmC  for  Sun  Ultra  Enterprise  450 
tup  Server).  TPC  and  TPC-C  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council.  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of 
ft  Corporation.  Sun  Ultra  Enterprise  450  Workgroup  Server  and  Solaris  are  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  ©1998  Hewlett-Packard  Company  PPG500 


to  improve  help  desk  performance.  At 
the  very  least,  the  help  desk  should  have 
performance  goals  for  customer  satis¬ 
faction,  cost  per  call,  call  abandonment 
rate,  service-level  compliance,  first-call 
resolution  rate  and  call  handle  time.  (See 
“Help  Desk  Barometer,”  Page  76.) 

Focus  on  customer  communication.  Failure 
to  manage  customer  expectations  may 
be  the  most  common  problem  in  the 
industry.  Overcommunicate  with 
users — before,  during  and  after  each 
call — to  ensure  that  their  expectations 
are  properly  set.  Every  user  should  have 
a  copy  of  the  help  desk  SPL.  During  any 
call,  make  sure  users  are  advised  where 
they  stand  in  prioritization.  First-come, 
first-served  queuing  can  work  when 
there  is  no  backlog  of  callers,  but  all 
users  throughout  the  enterprise  should 
be  apprised  that  the  company’s  business 
needs  are  key  to  any  incident  severity 
ranking  system  and  projected  resolution 
time.  Finally,  when  closing  an  incident, 


agents  should  ask  callers  for  some  quick 
feedback  on  help  desk  performance. 

Demand  accountability  and  measure  indi¬ 
vidual  agent  performance.  Every  help 
desk  must  operate  with  a  sense  of  ur¬ 
gency.  Individual  agents  must  be  mea¬ 
sured  against  a  set  of  performance  goals 


the  variables  typically  associated  with 
happy  customers:  average  speed  of 
answer,  call  abandonment  rate  and  first- 
call  resolution  rate. 

Becoming  strategic  doesn’t  happen 
overnight.  In  most  cases,  the  process 
takes  one  to  two  years.  Additionally,  the 
cost  of  support  often  increases  during 


The  most  common  excuse  for  agents  being  unavailable  for 
planning  is  that  they  are  trapped  in  911  mode. 


such  as  calls  per  month,  customer  satis¬ 
faction  and  first-call  resolution  rate.  By 
establishing  individual  goals  in  each 
area,  a  manager  can  ensure  that  agents 
are  both  efficient  and  effective  in  deliv¬ 
ering  service. 

Meet  with  users.  Close  the  cycle.  Internal 
marketing  improves  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion — even  without  any  improvement  in 


the  transition  phase.  If  you  are  prepared 
for  this  and  are  willing  to  stick  with  it, 
the  rewards  of  being  world  class  will 
more  than  justify  any  short-term 
increase  in  cost.  E33 


Jeff  Rumburg,  a  vice  president  of  Meta 
Group  Consulting,  a  division  of  Meta 
Group  Inc.,  can  be  reached  at  jeff. 
rumburg@metagroup.com. 
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The  HP  NetServer  LXr  Pro8  running  the  Enterprise  Editions  of  Microsoft®  Windows  NT® 
Server  and  SQL  Server  is  not  only  more  powerful,  it's  less  expensive.  It  can  perform 
40%  more  transactions  per  minute  and  costs  40%  less  per  transaction*  than  Sun's  Ultra 
Enterprise  450  Workgroup  Server™ running  Solaris1,"  while  supporting  your  enterprise 
mission-critical  environments.  Windows  NT  has  all  the  application  services  you  need 
built  in,  like  a  transaction-processing  monitor  and  a  fully  featured  Web  server.  And  HP 
brings  you  the  best  service  and  support  in  the  industry.  All  at  a  lower  cost  per  transaction 
for  performance  you  just  can't  outrun.  For  info:  www.microsoft.com/backoffice/hp_ms. 
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The  Value  of  Enterprise  Information  as  Business  Currency 
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As  information  becomes  the  new  currency  of  business,  organizations  must  learn 
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Your  customer  is  at  4  minutes  and  holding. 
Care  to  wager  how  much  longer  she’ll  be 


your  customer? 


Treat  a  customer  right  and  you’ll  keep  their  business. 
Lose  focus  on  your  customer  and  your  competition  will  be  right 
there.  But,  how  can  you  ensure  customer  loyalty?  Call  Quintus. 

Quintus  gives  your  sales  and  service  people  the 
information  they  need  to  keep  customers  happy 
with  the  industry’s  only  end-to-end  call  center 
solution.  So  any  customer  request,  whether 


via  telephone,  fax,  e-mail  or  the  Internet  can  be  instantly 
and  accurately  handled. 

Fifteen  of  the  Fortune  50  already  use  Quintus  to  build  customer 
loyalty  and  reduce  costs.  “Customer  for  life” 
is  not  an  outdated  ideal.  You  just  have  to  make 
the  right  call.  1-800-337-8941.  Or  visit 
www.quintus.com. 
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Turning  contacts  into  loyal  customers. 
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Computerworld  Bulgaria,  Network  World  Bulgaria,  PC  &  MacWorld 
Bulgaria;  Canada:  CIO  Canada,  Client/Server  World,  ComputerWorld 
Canada,  InfoWorld  Canada,  NetworkWorld  Canada,  WebWorld;  Chile: 
Computerworld  Chile,  PC  Wortd  Chile;  Colombia:  Computerworld 
Colombia,  PC  World  Colombia;  Costa  Rica:  PC  World  Centro  America; 
The  Czech  and  Slovak  Republics:  Computerworld  Czechoslovakia, 
Macworld  Czech  Republic,  PC  World  Czechoslovakia;  Denmark: 
Communications  World  Danmark,  Computerworld  Danmark,  Macworld 
Danmark,  PC  World  Danmark,  Techworld  Denmark;  Dominican 
Republic:  PC  World  Republica  Dominicana;  Ecuador:  PC  World  Ecuador; 
Egypt:  Computerworld  Middle  East,  PC  World  Middle  East;  El  Salvador: 
PC  World  Centro  America;  Finland:  MikroPC,  Tietoverkko,  Tietoviikko; 
France:  Distributique,  Hebdo,  Info  PC,  Le  Monde  Informatique, 
Macworld,  Reseaux  &  Telecoms,  WebMaster  France;  Germany: 
Computer  Partner,  Computerwoche,  Computerwoche  Extra, 
Computerwoche  FOCUS,  Global  Online,  Macwelt,  PC  Welt;  Greece: 
Amiga  Computing,  GamePro  Greece,  Multimedia  World;  Guatemala:  PC 
World  Centro  America;  Honduras:  PC  World  Centro  America;  Hong 
Kong:  Computerworld  Hong  Kong,  PC  World  Hong  Kong,  Publish  in  Asia; 
Hungary:  ABCD  CD-ROM,  Computerworld  Szamitastechnika,  Internetto 
Online  Magazine,  PC  World  Hungary,  PC-X  Magazin  Hungary;  Iceland: 
Tolvuheimur  PC  World  Island;  India:  Information  Communications 
World,  Information  Systems  Computerworld,  PC  World  India,  Publish  in 
Asia;  Indonesia:  InfoKomputer  PC  World,  Komputek  Computerworld, 
Publish  in  Asia;  Ireland:  ComputerScope,  PC  Live!;  Israel:  Macworld 
Israel,  People  &  Computers/Computerworld;  Italy:  Computerworld  Italia, 
Macworld  Italia,  Networking  Italia,  PC  World  Italia;  Japan:  DTP  World, 
Macworld  Japan,  Nikkei  Personal  Computing,  OS/2  World  Japan, 
SunWorld  Japan,  Windows  NT  World,  Windows  World  Japan;  Kenya:  PC 
World  East  African;  Korea:  Hi-Tech  Information,  Macworld  Korea,  PC 
World  Korea;  Macedonia:  PC  World  Macedonia;  Malaysia: 
Computerworld  Malaysia,  PC  World  Malaysia,  Publish  in  Asia;  Malta:  PC 
World  Malta;  Mexico:  Computerworld  Mexico,  PC  World  Mexico; 
Myanmar:  PC  World  Myanmar;  Netherlands:  Computer!  Totaal,  LAN 
Internetworking  Magazine,  LAN  World  Buyers  Guide,  Net,  Macworld 
Netherlands,  WebWereld;  New  Zealand:  Absolute  Beginners  Guide  and 
Plain  &  Simple  Series,  Computer  Buyer,  Computer  Industry  Directory, 
Computerworld  New  Zealand,  MTB,  Network  World,  PC  World  New 
Zealand;  Nicaragua:  PC  World  Centro  America;  Norway: 
Computerworld  Norge,  CW  Rapport,  Datamagasinet,  Financial  Rapport, 
Kursguide  Norge,  Macworld  Norge,  Multimediaworld  World  Norway,  PC 
World  Ekspress  Norge,  PC  World  Nettverk,  PC  World  Norge,  PC  World 
ProduktGuide  Norge;  Pakistan:  Computerworld  Pakistan;  Panama:  PC 
World  Panama;  People's  Republic  of  China:  China  Computer  Users, 
China  Computerworld,  China  InfoWorld,  China  Telecom  World  Weekly, 
Computer  &  Communication,  Electronic  Design  China,  Electronics  Today, 
Electronics  Weekly,  Game  Software,  PC  World  China,  Popular  Computer 
Week,  Software  Weekly,  Software  World,  Telecom  World;  Peru: 
Computerworld  Peru,  PC  World  Profesional  Peru,  PC  World  SoHo  Peru; 
Philippines:  Click!,  Computerworld  Philippines,  PC  World  Philippines, 
Publish  in  Asia;  Poland:  Computerworld  Poland,  Computerworld  Special 
Report  Poland,  Cyber,  Macworld  Poland,  Networld  Poland,  PC  World 
Komputer;  Portugal:  Cerebro/PC  World,  Computerworld/Correio 
Informatico,  Dealer  World  Portugal,  Mac*ln/PC*ln  Portugal,  Multimedia 
World;  Puerto  Rico:  PC  World  Puerto  Rico;  Romania:  Computerworld 
Romania,  PC  World  Romania,  Telecom  Romania;  Russia:  Computerworld 
Russia,  Mir  PK,  Publish,  Seti;  Singapore:  Computerworld  Singapore,  PC 
World  Singapore,  Publish  in  Asia;  Slovenia:  Monitor;  South  Africa: 
Computing  SA,  Network  World  SA,  Software  World  SA;  Spain: 
Communicaciones  World  Espana,  Computerworld  Espana,  Dealer  World 
Espaha,  Macworld  Espana,  PC  World  Espana;  Sri  Lanka:  Infolink  PC 
World;  Sweden:  CAP&Design,  Computer  Sweden,  Corporate  Computing 
Sweden,  Internetworld  Sweden,  it.branschen,  Macworld  Sweden, 
MaxiData  Sweden,  MikroDatorn,  Natverk  &  Kommunikation,  PC  World 
Sweden,  PC/Aktiv,  Windows  World  Sweden;  Switzerland: 
Computerworld  Schweiz,  Macworld  Schweiz,  PCtip;  Taiwan: 
Computerworld  Taiwan,  Macworld  Taiwan,  NEW  ViSiON/Publish,  PC 
World  Taiwan,  Windows  World  Taiwan;  Thailand:  Publish  in  Asia,  Thai 
Computerworld;  Turkey:  Computerworld  Turkiye,  Macworld  Turkiye, 
Network  World  Turkiye,  PC  World  Turkiye;  Ukraine:  Computerworld 
Kiev,  Multimedia  World  Ukraine,  PC  World  Ukraine;  United  Kingdom: 
Acorn  User  UK,  Amiga  Action  UK,  Amiga  Computing  UK,  Apple  Talk  UK, 
Computing,  Macworld,  Parents  and  Computers  UK,  PC  Advisor,  PC  Home, 
PSX  Pro,  The  WEB;  United  States:  Cable  in  the  Classroom,  CIO  Magazine, 
Computerworld,  DOS  World,  Federal  Computer  Week,  GamePro 
Magazine,  InfoWorld,  1-Way,  Macworld,  Network  World,  PC  Games,  PC 
World,  Publish,  Video  Event,  and  THE  WEB  Magazine;  online  webzines 
JavaWorld,  NetscapeWorld,  and  SunWorld  Online;  Uruguay:  InfoWorld 
Uruguay;  Venezuela:  Computerworld  Venezuela,  PC  World  Venezuela; 
and  Vietnam:  PC  World  Vietnam. 
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AT&T 


CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


AT&T  Solutions 


CIO  MAGAZINE 

Honoring  Business  Achievement 

ENTERPRISE 

Through  The  Innovative  Use  Of 

VALUE 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

AWARDS 


.  SM 


CRITERIA 

The  CIO  Magazine  Enterprise  Value  Awards  honor 
technology-enabled  business  achievement  arising  out 
of  effective  business/IS  collaboration. 


Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  following  criteria: 

•  STRATEGIC  IMPACT 

•  CUSTOMER  IMPACT 

•  FINANCIAL  IMPACT 

•  TECHNICAL  EXCELLENCE 


We  invite  applicants  to  consider  the  broadest  possible 
spectrum  of  enterprise  value.  The  following  list  of  IT-enabled 
benefits  is  not  inclusive  but  rather  is  intended  to  help  guide 
applicants’  thinking: 

STRATEGIC  IMPACT 

•  Penetration  of  new  markets 

•  Transformation  of  the  terms  of  competition  within  the 
market 

•  Increased  market  share 

CUSTOMER  IMPACT 

•  Customers  have  more  choices  of  products  and  services 

•  Customers  receive  better  products  and  services  at 
lower  cost 

•  Transaction  process  is  more  rewarding/less 
time-consuming 

FINANCIAL  IMPACT 

•  Lower  costs  due  to  streamlined  operations 

•  Increased  profits 

•  Increased  operational  effectiveness 

TECHNICAL  EXCELLENCE 

•  Overall  technical  innovation 

•  Uniqueness  of  solution  within  the  organization’s  industry 

•  Complexity  of  the  problem  or  opportunity  the  system 
addresses 

Presented  By  Proudly  Sponsored  By 


CIO  Communications,  Inc.  AT&T  Solutions 


SELECTION  PROCESS 

Finalists  are  chosen  by  a  screening  panel  of  CIO  editors 
and  independent  consultants.  Each  finalist  will  be  subject 
to  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  nominated  system  (to  be 
performed  by  CIO  or  its  agents).  This  analysis,  which  may 
require  a  site  visit,  will  be  based  on  interviews  with  spon¬ 
soring  executives  and  system  users  and  will  be  designed 
to  substantiate  all  claimed  benefits.  Winners  are  selected 
by  an  independent  panel  of  judges — prominent  IT  execu¬ 
tives  from  a  variety  of  industries. 

IMPORTANT  DATES 

Deadline:  Applications  must  be  received  by  June  15,1 998. 
Notification  of  winners  will  occur  in  October  1998. 

ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

1. The  system  must  have  been  fully  operational  prior  to 
July  1,  1996. 

2.  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with  their 
systems  and  organizations,  in  a  CIO  article. 

3.  Entries  must  be  complete. 

4.  Entries  must  be  on  8.5-by-1 1  -inch  paper,  one  side 
per  sheet. 

5.  The  application  form  may  be  reproduced. 

6.  Up  to  three  entries  from  one  company  will  be  consid¬ 
ered,  but  each  entry  must  be  submitted  separately. 

Only  one  entry  per  company  can  win. 

7.  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  executive  sponsor 
AND  by  the  business  sponsor  for  whom  the  system 
delivers  value. 

8.  IT  vendors,  public  relations  and  advertising  companies, 
consultants  and  other  third  parties  may  NOT  apply  on 
behalf  of  another  company.  They  are  encouraged  to 
forward  this  form  to  the  “owner”  of  the  system  or  to 
contact  CIO  Communications  to  recommend  that  an 
application  form  be  sent  to  the  client. 

9.  All  entries  must  be  computer  generated  or  typed;  no 
handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

10.  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry  should  be 
sent  on  a  3.5-inch  disk.  Electronic  entries  must  be  limited 
to  word-processing  and  spreadsheet  packages  that  are 
compatible  with  Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel. 


For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/eva 
or  contact  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  via  e-mail  at  kerber@cio.com. 


1 


COMPANY/BUSINESS  UNIT 


3 


SUPPORTERS 


Name  of  parent  company 


City,  state  where  headquarters  are  located 


Publicly  or  privately  held? 


Annual  revenues 


Industry 


Name  of  business  unit  or  organization 


Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed  with  regard 
to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and  the  value  returned.  At 
least  one  should  be  a  member  of  the  technology  team  that  devel¬ 
oped  the  system  and  should  have  played  a  significant  role.  At  least 
one  should  be  a  primary  user  from  the  sponsoring  business  unit. 
The  other  two  may  be  from  either  organization  or  may  represent 
suppliers,  customers  or  others  intimately  familiar  with  the  system. 


A.  Name 


City,  state  where  located 


Title 


Number  of  employees  at  business  unit 


Telephone 


Fax 


URL 


E-mail 


Reason  for  inclusion 


2  ENTRANTS 


A.  Name  of  entering  IS  executive/system  sponsor 


Title 


Name  of  division,  department  or  unit 


Address 


City 


State  Zip 


Telephone  Fax 


E-mail 


B.  Name  of  entering  business-unit  executive/sponsor 


Title 


Name  of  division,  department  or  unit 


Address 


City 


State  Zip 

(  )  (  ) 

Telephone  Fax 


E-mail 


B.  Name 


Title 


Telephone  Fax 


E-mail 


Reason  for  inclusion 


C.  Name 


Title 


Telephone  Fax 


E-mail 


Reason  for  inclusion 


D.  Name 


Title 


Telephone  Fax 


E-mail 


Reason  for  inclusion 


DEADLINE:  JUNE  15,  1998 
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A 


For  more-detailed  information  on  the  type  of  data  the  judges  would  like  to  see,  including  a  model  application,  please 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/eva. 


4  THE  NOMINATED  ORGANIZATION 


Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  business 
unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on 

•  When  the  organization  was  founded 

•  Mission  statement 

•  Major  products  and  services 

•  Markets  served 

•  Your  organization’s  standing  within  its  industry 

•  Any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of 
general  background 


5  THE  NOMINATED  SYSTEM 


Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 
importance  to  the  organization  by  completing  the  following 
sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  one  or  two  pages. 
System  Description:  In  one  sentence  or  less,  describe  the 
system  or  IT  initiative  you  are  nominating  (e.g.,  order-entry  or 
sales-automation  system;  global  intranet). 

Date  Deployed:  Please  indicate  when  the  system  was  fully 
rolled  out.  If  all  users  were  not  online  by  July  1,  1996,  please 
detail  what  went  live  when. 

Technical  Profile:  Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the 
nominated  system,  including  its  architecture;  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  development  tools  used;  and  networking/communi¬ 
cations  hardware,  software  and  services.  Please  include  the 
names  of  all  major  vendors  and  products. 


6  EVALUATION  CRITERIA 


Describe  the  primary  business  objectives  of  and  value  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  IT  investment.  Please  limit  this  section  to  five 
pages. 

Statement  of  Value:  List  the  three  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions  the  system  has  made  to  the  business  (these  can  demon¬ 
strate  strategic,  customer  or  financial  impact  as  described  in 
the  “Defining  Value”  section  on  the  first  page  of  the  application 
form).  Please  limit  this  answer  to  a  few  hundred  words.. 
Strategic  Impact:  Define  the  ways  in  which  the  system  has 
had  strategic  impact  and  describe  in  detail  how  the  system 
delivers  that  impact.  Make  sure  to  include  supporting  data. 

For  some  examples  of  this,  please  refer  to  our  Web  site  at 
www.  cio.  com/eva . 

Customer  Impact:  Describe  in  detail  how  the  system  has 
benefited  your  customers.  You  may  include  examples  from  the 
organization’s  ultimate  customers  (consumers),  the  business 
users  of  the  system,  and  suppliers  or  business  partners 
affected  by  the  system. 

Financial  Impact:  Provide  a  detailed,  one-page  summary  of 
the  nominated  system’s  investment  costs  (including  all  upfront 
development  expenses  and  annual  maintenance  charges).  Al¬ 
so  provide  details  of  the  financial  returns  (including  increased 
profits,  reduced  costs  and  indirect  cost-avoidance).  Please  be 
specific  about  where  the  money  is  going/coming  from  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  actual  and  projected  costs/returns. 

This  data  is  required  to  make  it  past  the  first  round  of  judging. 
If  your  company  is  selected  as  a  finalist,  you  will  be  required  at 
that  time  to  fill  out  a  standardized  table  detailing  specific  costs 
and  returns. 

Technical  Excellence:  Describe  the  degree  of  overall  techni¬ 
cal  innovation  of  the  solution  (does  it  employ  cutting-edge 
technology?);  its  uniqueness  within  your  industry  (is  this  an  in¬ 
dustry  first  or  second,  or  is  this  a  common  solution?);  and  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  or  opportunity  it  addresses.  Please 
be  as  specific  as  possible  and  include  supporting  data. 


7  OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 


Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g.,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  manufacturing,  sales)  that  were  changed  by  the  system, 
the  nature  of  those  changes  and  their  impact  on  the  business. 
The  Importance  of  IT:  Explain  the  importance  of  the  IT  com¬ 
ponent  to  the  overall  business  change.  Could  the  results  have 
been  achieved  without  IT? 

Collaboration:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and  IS  organi¬ 
zation  worked  together  throughout  the  project,  from  concept 
to  implementation.  Who  initiated  the  effort?  What  were 
the  specific  tasks  fulfilled  by  the  business  unit?  By  the  IS 
organization? 


8  TRUTH  OF  INFORMATION  RELEASE 


The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered.  Unsigned 
releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and 
complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of,  in  connection  with  the 
CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program,  any  and  all  materials 
furnished  by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted  for  this 
judging.  I  understand  that  information  submitted  on  this  appli¬ 
cation  or  subsequently  gathered  during  the  evaluation  and 
judging  process  may  be  used  in  articles  or  any  other  type  of 
publicity  relating  to  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name,  my  com¬ 
pany’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not  limited  to  any 
photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or  image  that  may 
be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  magazine.  I  agree  that  no  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  due  me  or  my  company  for  such  usage. 

I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can  cause  the 
application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  process  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 


1 .  Signature  of  nominating  IS  executive 

Date 

2.  Signature  of  nominating  business  executive 

Date 

|  9  OTHER  EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  willing  to 
be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO  magazine? 

Yes  □  No  □ 

How  did  you  learn  about  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
program  ? 

□  CIO  magazine  □ 

□  cio.com  Web  site  □ 

□  Consultant  Q 

□  Systems  integrator  □ 

□  PR  agency  □ 

□  Other  (please  identify) _ 


CHECKLIST 

Have  you  filled  out. . .  ? 

Have  both  entrants  signed 

□  Company/Business-Unit, 

and  dated...? 

Entrants  and  Supporters 

□  Truth  of  Information/ 

Information 

Release 

Have  you  included  on 

Have  you  checked  off...? 

separate  pages...? 

□  Other  Editorial 

□  Nominated  Organization 

Opportunities 

□  Nominated  System 

G  How  you  learned  about  the 

□  Evaluation  Criteria 

□  Other  Considerations 

CIO  Enterprise  Value 

Awards  program 

Academician 
Advertising  agency 
IS  staff  member 
Other  publications 
Vendor 


CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
TIME  LINE 


Applications  Due: 

June  15, 1998 

Winners  Announced: 

October  1 998 

Awards  Ceremony: 

Jan.  31 -Feb.  3, 1999 
at  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat, 
Westin  La  Paloma,  Tucson,  Arizona 


If  your  innovative  solution  meets  the  above  criteria, 
please  complete  this  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
application  form  and  return  it  to  us  no  later  than 
June  15,  1998.  CIO  magazine  will  feature  profiles  of 
the  winning  organizations  and  the  executives  who 
have  proved  the  positive  and  sustained  impact  of 
technology  on  enterprise  value. 


For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.cio.com/eva  or  contact  Lisa  Kerber  at 
508  935-4449  or  via  e-mail  at  kerber@cio.com. 


In  February  1999,  CIO  and  AT&T  Solutions  will  host 
a  special  awards  ceremony  honoring  the  CIO 
Enterprise  Value  Award  winners  at  the  annual  CIO 
Enterprise  Value  Retreat. 


Ingredients  For  Winning: 


STRATEGIC  IMPACT 

TECHNICAL  EXCELLENCE 


ABORBATIVE  effort 
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HONOR. 

RECOGNITION. 

PRESTIGE. 

The  value  of  IT.  It’s  real.  You  know  it  and  you’ve 
proved  it.  Your  organization  is  realizing  business 
value  and  hard-dollar  benefits  from  information  tech¬ 
nology  investments.  And  although  the  payback  is  its 
own  reward,  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will 
bring  you,  your  company  and  your  IT  organization 
the  industry  recognition  you  all  deserve! 


DO  YOU  QUALIFY  FOR  AN 
ENTERPRISE  VALUE 
AWARD? 

Four  criteria  are  essential... 

1.  Strategic  Impact 

2.  Customer  Impact 

3.  Financial  Impact 

4.  Technical  Excellence 


PREVIOUS  WINNERS 
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Black  &  Veatch 

New  York  City  Department  of  Finance 
Procter  &  Gamble 
State  Street  Global  Advisors 
Tech  Data  Corp. 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 
Fidelity  Investments 
MacGregor  Medical  Association 
Schlumberger  Ltd. 


Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospital 
Gensym  Corp. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter  Systems 
Rockwell  Space  Systems  Division  (SSD) 
Telogy  Inc. 

United  Healthcare  Corp. 


APCOA  Inc. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
PCs  Compleat  Inc. 

Hyatt  Hotels  &  Resorts 
Caterpillar  Inc. 

Kmart  Corp. 


SynOptics  Communications  Inc.  (now  Bay  Networks  Inc.) 
Complete  Health  Services  Inc. 

Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Public  Social  Services 
AT&T  Universal  Card  Services  Corp. 

Chicago  Bureau  of  Parking 

South  Florida  Water  Management  District 


The  Perrier  Group  of  America  Inc. 

New  York  City  Transit  Authority 
Medical  Center  of  Delaware 
Texas  Instruments 
Lone  Star  Gas  Co. 

Travelers  Managed  Care  and  Employee  Benefits  Operations 


CIO  ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARDS 
HONORING  BUSINESS  ACHIEVEMENT  THROUGH  THE 
INNOVATIVE  USE  OF  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Presented  By 


Proudly  Sponsored  By 


CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


AT&T  Solutions 
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Tom  Davenport 
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Sheraton  San  Diego  Hotel  and  Marina 
San  Diego,  California 
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The  Complete  Nefwcxttng  Solution" 
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LOCKHEED  MARTIN 


B5EQUEnT 

1^,  Open  Systems  That  Work 


We  help  your  business  do  more  business'- 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com  or  call  800  366-0246. 

CIO  Communications,  Inc.  •  492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  Framingham,  MA  01701 


The  Value  of 
Enterprise 
Information 
I  as  Business 
Currency 


Working  Smart 

MAXIMIZING  THE  PAYOFF  FROM  I.T. 


PURCHASING  SUPPLIES  AND 
capital  goods  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  corporate  functions,  yet 
relatively  few  companies  have 
turned  to  automation  to  squeeze  out  the 
paper-pushing  handoffs  inherent  in  the 
process. 

In  1994,  integrated  circuit  maker 
Advanced  Micro  Devices  Inc.  (AMD), 
based  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  began  exam¬ 
ining  its  purchasing  processes 
to  determine  how  to  improve 
them  by  reengineering  its  pro¬ 
curement  model.  “We  had  a 
vision  of  being  at  the  leading 
edge  of  advanced  procure¬ 
ment,”  says  Pat  Guerra,  vice 
president  of  corporate  supply 
management.  “We  wanted  to 
use  information  technology 
to  eliminate  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing.”  AMD  investigated 
using  the  Internet  to  stream¬ 
line  purchasing.  At  the  time, 
says  Guerra,  the  company 
wasn’t  having  much  luck 
finding  software  that  was 
robust  enough  to  support 
AMD’s  idea  of  a  “buy-side”  solu¬ 
tion.  “We  wanted  purchasing  to  take 
place  in  a  team-based  environment  where 
a  [purchasing  manager]  works  with  key 
stakeholders  to  select  the  best  supplier 
and  negotiate  the  best  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions,”  Guerra  says. 

Today,  AMD  is  well  on  its  way  to 
achieving  this  vision  with  the  help  of 
Web-based  enterprise  software  that  auto¬ 
mates  the  procurement  process  from 
Sunnyvale-based  Ariba  Technologies  Inc. 

Without  automation,  AMD’s  purchas¬ 
ing  managers  were  bogged  down  with 
shuffling  and  processing  paper.  The  pur¬ 
chasing  process  started  when  an  employee 
filled  out  a  materials  request  form; 
requests  for  capital  goods  and  orders 
totaling  more  than  $5,000  went  to  the 
finance  department,  and  requests  for  other 
items  went  to  the  appropriate  manager. 
After  having  gone  through  any  number  of 


Advanced 
Micro  Devices' 
Web-Based 
Purchasing  System 


managers’  in-boxes  for  approval  signa¬ 
tures,  the  materials  request  form  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  purchase  order.  “The  whole 
process  was  marked  by  handoffs  and 
wasn’t  very  collaborative,”  Guerra  says. 
“As  a  result,  we  were  forgoing  a  lot  of 
opportunities  to  take  advantage  of  terms 
and  conditions  from  suppliers.” 

In  early  1997,  Guerra  discovered 
Ariba’s  operating  resource  management 
(ORM)  system,  and  AMD  embarked  on 
a  pilot  in  May  using  the  beta  release  of 
the  software.  The  purchasing  applica¬ 
tion  resides  on  a  Windows  NT-based 
server,  the  ORM  software  is  on  a  Sun 
Solaris  server  and  an  online  transac¬ 
tional  database  is  on  a  Sun  Solaris 
workstation.  Through  AMD’s  intranet, 
employees  fill  out  electronic  materials 
request  forms  that  are  automatically 
routed  via  e-mail  to  all  the  people 


required  for  sign-off.  Prior  to  automa¬ 
tion,  a  request  form  would  make  its  way 
around  the  office  for  signatures  over  the 
course  of  weeks.  With  the  Web-based 
system,  request  forms  can  be  processed 
as  quickly  as  an  e-mail  circulates  around 
the  office.  When  all  authorizations  have 
been  obtained,  the  system  launches  a 
purchase  order  to  the  supplier.  Users  can 
track  the  status  of  their  requisition  from 
their  desktops. 

Automating  the  purchasing  pro¬ 
cess  achieves  more  than  a 
reduction  in  delays.  By  spend¬ 
ing  less  time  processing  paper, 
Guerra  reports  that  AMD’s 
purchasing  pros  can  revamp 
their  roles  and  become  what  he 
calls  commodity  managers. 
They  will  team  up  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  the  purchasing 
decisions  for  a  group  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  like  copiers  or  office  sup¬ 
plies.  The  team  will  then  create 
a  supplier  evaluation  checklist, 
taking  into  account  such  factors 
as  cost  of  ownership,  service  level 
and  quality.  “The  commodity 
manager  understands  the  supplier 
base  and  can  then  develop  a  part¬ 
nership  and  negotiating  strategy,” 
Guerra  says.  For  example,  a  commodity 
manager  working  with  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  saved  $100,000  in  annual  costs  for 
pagers.  “The  savings  were  a  direct 
result  of  a  commodity  manager  picking 
the  right  supplier  based  on  previous 
purchase  data  and  negotiating  volume 
deals,”  Guerra  adds. 

Eventually,  says  Guerra,  AMD  plans 
to  roll  out  Web-based  purchasing  to 
4,000  desktops.  Even  with  modest  sav¬ 
ings  estimated  at  3  to  5  percent,  AMD 
hopes  to  cut  millions  of  dollars  annually 
from  its  purchasing  costs. 

-Megan  Santosus 

Send  Working  Smart  ideas  to  Features 
Editor  Megan  Santosus  at  santosus@ 
cio.com. 


Vital  Statistics: 
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With  the  new  1998  Lexmark  Optra™  S  laser  printers,  real  savings  are 
right  under  your  nose.  Four  new  models  with  processors  that  run  up  to  three 
times  faster.  So  you  get  crisp  1,200  dpi  printouts  without  wasting  time.  And 
that's  just  the  beginning. 

Exclusive  Optra  S  features  also  save  you  on  toner,  paper  and  power. 
Interchangeable  accessories,  such  as  cartridges  and  paper  trays,  keep  you  from 
having  to  stockpile  supplies.  Network  compatibility  makes  it  a  snap  to  hook  up 
and  run.  And  with  four  models  between  12  and  24  ppm,  you  pay  only  for  the 
speed  you  need. 

To  greatly  reduce  your  printing  costs,  follow  the  breed  that's  leading 
the  way.  Lexmark.  To  learn  more,  call  1-800-LEXMARK 
(1-800-539-6275)  or  stop  by  www.lexmark.com. 


June  10, 1997 
Lexmark  Optra  S 1250 
Lexmark  Optra  S 1650 


c  1 998  Lexmark  International,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Lexmark,  Lexmark  with  diamond  design  and  Optra  are  trademarks  of  Lexmark  International,  Inc.  registered  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 

c  1997  PC  Magazine.  Ziff-Davis  Publishing. 


Unicenter  IBM/Tivoli 

Features 

Business  Process  Views™ 

✓ 

Real  World  Interface 

✓ 

Fully  Integrated  Management  Functions 

✓ 

Fully  Integrated  Network  Management 

✓ 

Policy-Based  Management  for  All  Functions 

✓ 

Manages  Over  30  Platforms 

✓ 

Also  Manages  AIX,  AS/400,  OpenVMS,  and  MVS 

✓ 

Open  and  Interoperable 

✓  ✓ 

Published  APIs  for  Over  14  Management  Functions 

✓ 

Object-Oriented  Enterprise  Management  Schema 

✓ 

Intelligent,  Autonomous,  and  Lightweight  Agents 

✓ 

Built-in  Security  ^ 

Single  Sign-On 

✓ 

Network  Security  Including  the  Internet  and  Intranets 

✓ 

Monitoring  and  Event  Management 

r  K 

Support  for  SNMP  and  HMMP/HMMS  Standards 

wL 

Virus  Protection 

« y  ' 

Desktop-to-Host  Storage  Management 

✓ 

Software  Delivery 

✓  ✓ 

Integrated  Service  Desk 

✓ 

Workload  Management 

✓ 

Complete  Job  Flow  Process  Visualization 

Extensive  Web  Server  Management 

Output  Management 

✓ 

Resource  Accounting 

✓ 

Integrated  Support  for  MVS  Management 

✓ 

Supports  DECnet,  TCP/IP,  SNA,  and,  IPX/SPX 

✓ 

Wizards  for  Easy  Customization 

✓ 

i 


unicenter  TNG 


This  simple  chart  only  begins  to  explain  the 
enormous  difference  between  Unicenter®  and 
IBM/Tivoli  TME  10. 

What  clients  want  today  are  complete 
solutions  not  just  software  initiatives  like  SAA, 
OfficeVision  and 
SystemView.  The 
questions  are, 
do  you  want  to 
bet  your  career 
on  IBM’s  view  of 
the  future?  Can 
you  afford  to  wait? 

And  how  can  you 
have  confidence 
in  a  solution 

that  is  so  IBM-centric  and  biased? 

Those  are  just  a  few  reasons  why 
thousands  of  clients  prefer  Unicenter.  It’s  the 
industry  standard  for  network  and  systems 
management.  Today,  more  than  93%  of 
the  Fortune  500  and  thousands 
small  to  medium-size 
businesses  trust  CA  for 
enterprise  management. 

Unlike  TME  10,  Unicenter®  TNG™  supports 
every  major  hardware  platform  and  operating 
system.  It’s  open,  scalable,  extensible,  and  ven¬ 
dor-neutral.  And  with  Unicenter  TNG’s  powerful 
new  features  like  advanced  agent  technology 
and  Real  World  Interface™,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
light-years  ahead  of  TME  10. 

It’s  real,  it’s  mission-critical,  and  it’s  up  and 
running  in  thousands  of  sites  around  the  world. 

If  that  sounds  good  to  you,  remember,  it’s 
your  choice. 

Call  1-888-UNICENTER 
or  visit  www.cai.com 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 
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